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Reaffirmation of Intentionality: 
A Rejoinder to Monsignor Doyle’ 


by Henry Veatch 


| epee Doyle is a painstaking critic, to say nothing 
of a most acute one. Consequently, while I think that I 
can answer many, if not most, of his criticisms, my answer must 
needs involve considerable amplification and even modification 
of some of my original theses improvements which I should 
never have thought of, had not Msgr. Doyle been kind enough 
to raise the criticisms in the first place. As a result, my grati- 
tude to him more than keeps pace with my disagreement. 

As I see it, Msgr. Doyle’s challenge is really on two main 
counts. The first count is largely historical: it questions my 
interpretation of John of St. Thomas. The second count is more 
properly logical and philosophical: it questions the legitimacy 
and even the consistency of my attempt to exclude from logic 
the sort of thing which the symbolic logicians sometimes call 
“material implication,” or which I should rather prefer to 

Cf. John J. Doyle “ John of St. Thomas and Mathematical Logic,” THE 
New ScHorasticism, XXVII (1953), 3-38. 

2 These theses were originally enunciated in an article of mine entitled, 
“ Aristotelian and Mathematical Logic,” The Thomist, XIII (1950), 50-96, 


The substance of this article has since been incorporated in my book, 
Intentional Logic (New Haven, 1952), pp. 331 ff. 
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call the truth-functional interpretation of implicative com- 
pounds. 

As to the historical question, I fear that I must pass it by 
entirely. Not that I think it unimportant, or that I have become 
wholly convinced of the correctness of Msgr. Doyle’s criticisms. 


Rather it is simply a case of my having so little faith in my 


own competence in matters of historical scholarship that I would 


prefer to defend my interpretation of John of St. Thomas, in so 
far as I do so at all, only incidentally to my discussions of the 
more systematic issues which Msgr. Doyle raises. 

Coming then directly to these latter issues, I might begin 
by pointing out that my original contention ran something like 
this. According to the usual view of the mathematical or 
symbolic logicians, all propositional compounds—i. e., proposi- 
tions formed by the compounding of two or more propositions, 
as in conjunction, disjunction, implication, ete.—are to be re- 
garded as mere truth-functions. That is to say, the truth or 
falsity of the proposition as a whole is to be determined solely 
by the truth or falsity of its components. Now my contention 

yas that while such a truth-functional interpretation might be 

admitted in the case of conjunctions, as an interpretation of 
what I called implicative compounds—notably implication and 
disjunction—it is simply wrong.* 

Moreover, my reason for being so emphatic on the point was 
my conviction that the truth-functional interpretation of im- 
plication completely betrays what I have chosen to call the 
intentional function of logical instruments and devices—among 
them the device of implication. Thus I should want to hold that 


any and every logical entity simply is an intention, in the 


* For a recent sharp criticism of the attempt to identify so-called truth- 
functional constants with expressions in ordinary language like “ or,” “ if— 
then,” “and,” ete., ef. P. F. Strawson, Introduction to Logical Theory 
(London and New York, 1952), pp. 78 ff. Strawson’s criticisms, however, 
are based entirely upon a regard for ordinary language, whereas mine are 
based on an insistence on the need for intentionality in logic. 
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sense that its whole being and character is to be of or about 
something else. Specifically, therefore, in the case of a logical 
instrument like that of the conditional proposition, I should 
say that the function of such a proposition is simply to intend 
a cause-effect situation in reality. For instance, to revert to the 
example which I used in my earlier paper, to assert, (1) “ If 
virtue is knowledge, it can be taught,” is simply to intend or 
recognize that the knowability of virtue is a cause or ground of 
its being teachable. Likewise, to assert, (2) “ If the pressure 
is increased, the volume of the gas will decrease,” is to intend 
the fact that an increase in the pressure of a gas causes a 
decrease in its volume. 

In contrast, on the truth-functional interpretation of con- 
ditionals, the intention of real causal connections would seem 
to be wholly irrelevant, so far as such propositions are concerned. 
Instead, for the truth of a conditional nothing more would seem 
to be required than that one not have a true antecedent and a 
false consequent. Hence, the highly paradoxical consequences 
that a true proposition may be said to be implied by any propo- 
sition, and a false proposition to imply any proposition. 

Now my reaction to this whole view was to say that any such 
interpretation of conditional propositions completely disregards 
the intentional function of such propositions. In fact, on such 
a view of conditionals, the consequent is no longer regarded as 
being in any wise conditioned by or implicated in the antecedent. 
No, it is not even pretended that such a proposition for its 
truth must needs involve anything like a bona consequentia, 
as John of St. Thomas would call it,* between antecedent and 


consequent. Moreover, as au illustration of the absurdity and 
indefensibility of such a truth-functional interpretation of con- 
ditionals, I cited the example of (3) “If 2+ 2—= 4, then New 
York is a large city.” From the point of view of the propo- 
sitional calculus of symbolic logic, this is not merely a perfectly 


*Cf. Doyle, art. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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legitimate conditional proposition; in addition, it is true. On 
the other hand, from the intentional point of view in logic which 
I was defending, such a proposition would have to be regarded 
as either just plain silly ° or else false. Moreover, the ground on 
which one would hold it to be false would be simply that there 
was no bona consequentia, no implication, no connection between 
antecedent and consequent. 

Now Msgr. Doyle takes issue with this. He seems to feel, if 


I understand him aright, (a) that even on my own principles 
I must admit the truth of a proposition like (3), and (b) that, 
more generally, so-called implicative compounds in which there 


is no implication, no connection, no bona consequentia, between 
antecedent and consequent are none-the-less not only admissible, 
but even on some occasions quite useful propositional instru- 
ments. 

First, then, let us consider his reasons for his contention (a). 
Certainly his argument here is ingenious and illuminating; 
and yet I cannot think it altogether sound. Thus he points out 
that on my own admission any genuine implication or condi- 


tional is equivalent to a corresponding disjunction or, as Msgr. 


6 


Doyle would prefer to call it, as alternative proposition; ° and 


vice versa, any alternative proposition must needs be equivalent 


to a corresponding conditional. Or in symbols: 


*The alternatives “silly or false” no doubt require some preliminary 
explanation, although it is to be hoped that their full import will become 
apparent as the discussion of the paper proceeds. Briefly, my contention is 
that anyone who is considering asserting a proposition like (3) will either 
suppose that there is a connection between antecedent and consequent, or 
that there is not. If he supposes that there is such a connection, he will 
presumably assert the proposition, but his assertion wiil be false on the 
ground that the fancied connection or dependence of consequent upon ante- 
cedent is not genuine. On the other hand, if he does not suppose that there 
is any connection, he will not even assert the proposition, on the ground 
that it will then simply seem silly to him. It would be like asserting that 
triangularity is smooth or that a human being is the square root of 17, etc. 

*Since Msgr. Doyle in his paper prefers the name “alternative proposi- 
tion ” for what I originally called “ disjunctive propositions,” I shall follow 
his usage. 
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p-q.=.~pVq 


Accordingly, supposing (3) to be a perfectly proper’ condi- 
tional proposition, it would then have to be recognized as being 
equivalent to the following alternative proposition: 


(4) Either 2+24, or New York is a large city. 


However Msgr. Doyle feels that he can force me to admit the 
truth of (4). Accordingly, since on my own principles (3) is 
equivalent to (4), and (4) to (3), then if (4) is recognized 
as true, I should, of course, have to acknowledge (3) to be 
true as well. 

Very well, then, how does Msgr. Doyle feel that he can force 
me to admit the truth of (4) ¢ To this end he appeals to certain 
principles laid down by John of St. Thomas, notably that, for 
the truth of a compound alternative proposition, it suffices that 
merely one of the component propositions be true.* But if we 
examine proposition (4), it is obvious that the second of the 
two alternatives propounded is true, viz., “ New York is a large 


> Accordingly, if for the truth of an alternative propo- 


city.’ 
sition as a whole, it suffices merely that one of the alternatives 
be true, then on this basis (4) must be true. But by my own 
admission (3) is equivalent to (4), so that if (4) is true, (3) 
must be also. Q. E. D., and Veatch is unmistakably scored on! 

Nevertheless, in reply I suggest that Msgr. Dolye would 
appear to have built rather more on the principle which he cites 
from John of St. Thomas than the principle itself would seem 
able to support. For as I understand it, the principle implies 


no more than that given an alternative proposition in the first 


7 By a “ proper ” conditional proposition, I mean one in which the user of 
the proposition actually believes or supposes that there is a connection or 
consequence relation between antecedent and consequent. Cf. note 5 supra. 
Be it noted that on the basis of the mathematical logician’s definition of 
material implication, any such requirement for the legitimacy and propriety 
of a conditional proposition is excluded. 

* Cf. Doyle, art. cit., pp. 6-7. 
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place, it suffices for the truth of that proposition that only one 
of its component alternatives be true. It does not imply—or 
at least it would not seem so to me—that from a single true 
categorical proposition, taken at random, it is possible to form a 
true alternative proposition, merely by using the conjunction, 
“or,” to connect with the first any other proposition whatever, 
true or false. For instance, from the fact that I am sitting at 
my desk (a true proposition) can one legitimately both construct 
and even infer the truth of the following proposition: (5) 
“ Either Henry Veatch is sitting at his desk, or the ancient 
Greeks repelled the invasion of the Persians ” ¢ 

To be sure, if for some reason—heaven only knows what it 
would be—one had reason to suppose that the Greeks did not 
succeed in repelling the Persians after all, and also that there 
was some connection between my sitting at my desk and this 
failure of the ancient Greeks, then one might significantly 
enunciate proposition (5) and also go on to claim its truth on 
the ground that one of the component alternatives was true. 
Or again, if—which is surely a condition contrary to fact—one 
had some ground for supposing that there was a connection 


between 2 + 2 equalling 4 and New York’s being a large city, 


then one could significantly assert (4) and also assert its truth. 
But without some such prior ground, one would never assert 
either (4) or (5) in the first place. Nor would it seem to me 
that John of St. Thomas’ principle for determining the truth or 
falsity of alternative propositions has any relevance, save in 
so far as one already has such a proposition to begin with. 

Or we might put it this way: John’s principle should be 
regarded as a principle for determining merely the truth or 
falsity of a given alternative proposition, not a principle for 
0 


the construction or formation of such a proposition.” Nor is 


* Cf. notes 5 and 7 supra. 
1° This statement might seem to be rendered very dubious by the telling 
quotation which Msgr. Doyle cites at the top of p. 7, loc. cit. However, I 
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this point unimportant. For in the ordinary presentations of 


the propositional calculus in logic text books, one will invariably 


find either a primitive proposition or a theorem to the effect: 
p-2.p V q. Now as to just what the warrant for this would 
be from an intentional point of view, I don’t see. Quite the 
contrary, regarded intentionally, such a theorem is certainly 
misleading, if not downright false. 

Nevertheless, even though I do not believe my earlier dis- 
cussion of so-called implicative compounds falls afoul of quite 
the glaring inconsistency which Msgr. Doyle seems to think, 
it is nonetheless true that his criticisms have brought to light one 
point that is very damaging indeed. Perhaps it might be stated 
rather boldly thus: By my account, the truth of conditional 
propositions cannot possibly be determined merely truth-func- 
tionally—i. e., in terms of the truth or falsity of the components. 
On the other hand, on the basis of John of St. Thomas’ principle 
—a principle which I should presumably be willing to aecept— 
the truth of an alternative proposition may be determined on 
the ground of the truth of one of the component alternates. 

And yet have I not been very insistent that an alternative 
proposition is equivalent to a conditional, and a conditional to 
an alternative? In my terminology are they not both of them 
‘“‘implicative compounds ”’¢ Hence would there not seem to be 
a curious sort of inconsistency here, after all? Of two presum- 
ably equivalent implicative compounds, the one would seem to 
be such that its truth can be determined on the basis of the 
truth of its components, whereas in the case of the other this 
is not so. 

Now note that this is not quite the inconsistency that Msgr. 
Doyle thought me guilty of. For in confusing a principle for 
determining the truth of alternatives with a principle for 
forming or constructing them in the first place, he thought that 


would willingly plead guilty to the charge of “ Coward,” before I would 
let myself be enticed onto the quick-sands of historical interpretation! 
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I would have to admit the existence of perfectly legitimate 
alternative propositions, in which there was absolutely no basis 
in the meaning or sense of either of the alternates for consider- 
ing the one to be an alternative to the other. To this I replied 
that any such alternative proposition as he was describing would 
have to be ruled out as not being a genuine alternative propo- 
sition at all. In fact, alternative propositions being intentions, 
no one would ever construct or employ such a proposition in 
the first place, unless he supposed that there was something 1 
the meaning of the alternates to warrant their being set up 
real alternatives to each other.” 

Sut now granting the legitimacy of such a rejoinder 
Msgr. Doyle, the difficulty raised in the paragraph next before 
the last still remains. For admitting that one never forms or 
employs an alternative proposition unless he supposes that the 
alternatives are alternatives in some other than a merely truth- 
function sense, still might it not be the case that what one had 
supposed to be genuine alternatives were really not such at all? 
For instance, consider once more our examples (3), (4), and 
(5) given above. Thus a man might actually believe that 
2-+ 2 being equal to 4 really did have some causal relevance 
to New York’s being a large city. Such a conviction he might 
then formulate as a conditional proposition, viz., (3), “If 
2+2=—4, then New York is a large city.” Such a propo- 
sition would be a legitimate conditional proposition, since it is 
actually supposed to intend a real causal connection. And yet 
we should no doubt pronounce it false, not on the ground of the 
truth or falsity of its antecedent and consequent, but simply on 
the ground that the supposed causal connection intended in the 
proposition did not in fact prevail. 

But likewise, our believer in the causal connection between 
2 + 2 being equal to 4 and New York being a large city might 


formulate his conviction not only as a conditional proposition 


12 Cf. notes 5 and 7 supra. 
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(3); he might also formulate it in the equivalent alternative 
form (4): “ Either 2+ 24, or New York is a large city.” 
Once more, the proposition must be admitted to be a legitimate 
alternative proposition, simply because the user of the propo- 
sition, has not combined the alternates on a mere truth func- 
tional basis, but rather as a result of his conviction that they 
express what are in fact rea] alternatives. 

Very well, but what now am I to say about the truth or 
falsity of (4), supposing that I have admitted its legitimacy 
as a proposition? Am I going to be content merely to apply 
John’s rule that for the truth of an alternative proposition it 
suffices that one of the component parts be true? No, I cannot 
be content with this. For one thing, I am presupposing that the 
alternatives which the user of the proposition has set up, are 
not genuine alternatives, even though he thinks them to be so. 
Hence I want to be able to deny (4) on this basis, whereas on 
the basis of John’s rule alone I should have to pronounce (4) 
to be true. And for another thing, if on the basis of John’s rule 
I were to admit that (4) was true, I should at once be confronted 
with a contradiction, inasmuch as I have already insisted that 
(3) is false, on the ground that there is no real basis for a 
connection between antecedent and consequent; and yet (3) is 
equivalent to (4). Obviously, I have no way out but to insist 
that (4) is false, despite the fact that the second of its two 
component alternates is clearly true.’® 

But what are the consequences of this admission? The prin- 
cipal consequence is that by such an admission the status of 
alternative propositions as implicative compounds comes to be 
clearly and unequivocally recognized. Thus just as a con- 


ditional proposition may be called false, simply on the ground 


120Or, mutatis mutandis, of (5) too. 

18 Cf. Strawson’s statement, op. cit., p. 90, “The truth of one of the 
alternates is no more a sufficient condition of the truth of the alternative 
statement than the falsity of the antecedent is a sufficient condition of the 
truth of the hypothetical statement.” 
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that there is no bona consequentia between antecedent and con- 
sequent, and regardless of the truth or falsity of these com- 
ponents, so also an alternative proposition may be held to be 
false simply on the ground that there is no bona alternatio ™“ 
between the component alternates. True, in the case of the latter 
at least one of the alternates must be true as a necessary con- 
dition of the truth of the alternative proposition as a whole. 
But though a necessary condition, this requirement of the truth 
of at least one alternate would still seem to fall short of being 
a sufficient condition. For this there must also be a bona 
alternatio between the two components. Or at least so I should 
suppose. And in this I may well be departing from the letter of 
the text of John as cited by Msgr. Doyle. 

But to come now to the second type of criticism which Msgr. 
Doyle directs against me. The first sort of criticism, as we have 
just seen, reduces to the charge that in ruling out any and all 
truth-functional interpretation of implicative compounds, I fall 
into inconsistency. The second is that in denying such truth- 
functional interpretation altogether, I thereby deprive myself 


of a logical tool or instrument which even from an intentional 


point of view must be recognized as being very useful at times. 
True, Msgr. Doyle does admit that oftentimes such truth- 
functional or material implications are of “little practical 


value.” 


Still, they are not without such value altogether. 

In support of this line of criticism, Msgr. Doyle first cites 
the case of enthymemes. These, he insists, would be considered 
instances of material implication, in John of St. Thomas’ sense 
of material, as contrasted with formal, implication. But at the 
same time, they would also be considered instances of material 
implication, in Lewis’ and Langford’s sense of material, as con- 


trasted with strict, implication. In short, Msgr. Doyle contends 


%* I fear this use of alternatio forces both etymology and historical usage, 
and yet I wanted a parallel for bona consequentia. 
Art, cit., p. 31. 
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that material implication as John understands it comes down to 
almost the same thing as material implication as that is under- 
stood by two outstanding symbolic logicians. Not only that, 
but since enthymemes, Msgr. Doyle thinks, are examples of 
material implication, and since enthymemes are certainly useful 


as instruments of knowledge, my summary rejection of material 


implication as being wholly non-intentional would appear to be 
quite unwarranted. 

Now in making rejoinder to Msgr. Doyle on this score I 
should like to make the following points clear: (a) although I 
do not fully understand and hence have never made any use of 
John’s distinction between material and formal implication, I 
am quite sure that material implication in his sense is not at 
all what the symbolic logicians mean by material implication ; 
(b) in rejecting absolutely and unequivocally the sort of thing 
the symbolic logicians call material implication, I do not believe 
that I am in any way committed to denying either the legitimacy 
or the usefulness of enthymemes. 

To take up the first point first, let us ask exactly what the 
symbolic logicians mean by material implication. The answer, 
I think, can be put most succinctly by saying that for them 
material implication is simply truth-functional implication. 
That is to say, they would regard a conditional proposition in 
the same way as any other compound proposition, and would 
say that the truth or falsity of such a proposition is a mere 
function of the truth or falsity of the components. In other 
words, the meaning of the proposition or what it says—its 
matter or content, if you like—has nothing to do with the deter- 
mination of its truth or falsity; rather it is only the truth-values 
of the component propositions that are relevant in such a con- 
nection. 

In contrast, material implication for John, so far from in- 
volving a total disregard of the matter or content or meaning 
of the component propositions, involves precisely a regard for 


i 
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the matter of the propositions concerned, as contrasted with 
their mere form. For instance, to use the example from John 
to which Msgr. Doyle appeals: (6) “If one man is rational, 
then every man is rational.” *° 

Now as I understand it, John would hold that such a propo- 
sition involves a bona consequentia and is true, not because of 
its form, but rather because its material content is what he calls 


“necessary matter.” 


On the other hand, a symbolic logician, 
treating (6) as a material implication in his sense of the word, 
would hold that such a proposition was true, not because it 
involved a bona consequentia based on necessary matter, but 
rather because the truth values of antecedent and consequent are 
both 1; and according to the truth table this yields the value 1 
for the proposition as a whole.’* In short, in the one case the 
distinction between contingent and necessary matter is all-im- 
portant for determining the truth of the proposition; in the 
other case, not only is the distinction between contingent and 
necessary matter irrelevant, but so also is any and every concern 
with the matter of the component propositions: instead, all that 
count are the truth-values of the propositions. 

Indeed, the same point might be illustrated with reference to 
our old stand-by (3): “If 2+2—=4, then New York is a 
large city.” Msgr. Doyle seems to feel * that both John and 
Lewis and Langford would accept such a proposition, but only 
as involving a material implication, and not as involving a 
formal or strict implication. Nevertheless, I should retort that 
if John were to accept such a proposition as a material impli- 


cation, his acceptance, I feel sure, would be based on altogether 


different considerations from those of Lewis and Langford. Thus 
they would say that (3) must be regarded as a bona fide material 
implication, simply because of the truth-values of the compon- 
1 Thid., p. 23. I have changed John’s example from the form of an 
argumentatio rationalis to that of an argumentatio conditionalis. 


17 Doyle, art. cit., p. 21. 
18 Thid., p. 27. 
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ents, any sort of bona consequentia between antecedent and con- 
sequent being wholly irrelevant. On the other hand, I wonder 
if John’s position in the matter would not be something like 
this. Anyone who might be inclined to propound or assert 
proposition (3) would either suppose that there was some sort 
of connection or consequentia between antecedent and conse- 
quent; or he would not. If he should not suppose that there 
was any such relation of consequentia, he simply would not 
propound or use the proposition in the first place—i.e., he 
would not relate the two component propositions in such a way 
as to treat the one as the consequent of the other. On the other 
hand, if he should suppose that there was some sort of relation 
of consequentia between 2 + 2 equaling 4 and New York’s being 
a large city, then he might propound the proposition all right. 
But in such a case, it would seem to me, John of St. Thomas, 
while admitting that such a proposition was a perfectly legiti- 
mate proposition, would still not admit that it was true. 
Rather he would insist that it was false on the ground that 
although the user of the proposition might have supposed that 
there was a consequentia between antecedent and consequent, he 
would none the less be mistaken—i.e., there really was no 
bona consequentia at all. On either alternative, then, I suggest 
that John’s way of dealing with (3) would be quite different 
from that of the symbolic logicians. 

And now supposing that I have succeeded in establishing a 
radical distinction between material implication, as that is 
understood by John, and material implication, as understood by 


the symbolic logicians, there remains the second point which 


I promised to deal with in this connection : on my own principles 
just how would I handle enthymemes; would I regard them as 
material implications or not? My answer is that since I should 
like to try to get along without John of St. Thomas’ distinction 
between material and formal implication, I should prefer not 


1° Cf. notes 5 and 7 supra. 
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to say whether I think an enthymeme represents the one or the 
other type. Instead, I should simply say that an enthymeme is 
an abridged syllogism and hence is to be adjudged in the light 
of the principles of the syllogism. Moreover, if the enthymeme 
is expressed as a single conditional proposition or implicative 
compound, then the problem is simply one of determining 
whether the consequentia is bona or not. 

On the other hand, as for material implication in the mathe- 
matical logicians’ sense, I should say that this has no relevance 
to enthymemes, or to anything else in logic for that matter. 
For one thing, no enthymeme that anyone actually propounds 
or uses is ever regarded as being a mere truth-functional com- 
pound. And for another thing, the minute one recognizes that 
the combination of propositions in an enthymeme involves more 
than a mere truth-function, then the whole problem becomes one 
of determining whether the consequentia is bona or not, and the 
whole apparatus of the truth-tables thus becomes irrelevant. 

And now finally, I come to the last and in many ways the most 
interesting turn which Msgr. Doyle’s critique takes.” Once 
more, this turn is connected with the question of the use or 
practical value of what he calls material implication. But 
beyond this, it is rather hard to state just what the principle 
is that underlies this particular line of criticism; instead, Msgr. 
Doyle would seem to content himself with citing a number of 
very telling examples in order to show how we are constantly 
using inferences that are, as he says, material only and yet 
nonetheless valid ** for all that. 

The principlal examples of this sort which Msgr. Doyle gives 
I shall simply enumerate: 


(7) If Jones is ill, Smith is not away. 

(8) If the earth is stationary, the sun moves. 

(9) If the Braves should win, the Red Sox will not. 
(10) If that boy comes back, I’ll eat my head. 


2° Art. cit., pp. 33-38. =P. 33. 
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Now so far as I am able to follow him, the feature which all of 
these examples have in common, according to Msgr. Doyle, is 
that the connection between antecedent and consequent is in no 
wise a necessary one. In fact, it is entirely possible to affirm the 
antecedent and deny the consequent without any contradiction 
obtaining.** Moreover, it is precisely this contingency of the 
connection between antecedent and consequent that apparently 
leads Msgr. Doyle to call them all examples of material impli- 
cation and to consider that in this one respect at least they 
bear a certain resemblance to our old proposition (3). That 
is to say, admitting that there is no necessary connection 
between 2 + 2 equalling 4 and New York’s being a large city, 
one also finds that there is no necessary connection between 
antecedent and consequent in (7), (8), (9), and (10). Hence 
if they be admitted to be legitimate implications, (3) must be 
admitted to be one as well. 

Now clearly many of the same ambiguities and confusions in 


regard to the term ‘ 


‘material implication ” that we noted in 
the preceding paragraphs would also seem to be operative in this 
present context. Nevertheless, I shall pass over these and try 
to fix upon two rather serious sources of misunderstanding 
which I believe Msgr. Doyle has fallen into. 

In the first place, I think there may be a certain looseness in 


his understanding of what might be called the contingency of 


the implication that is involved in the examples cited. True, 


considered just in itself, each of the consequents in (7), (8), 
(9), and (10) is a contingent proposition. Not only that, but 
taking the antecedents just as they stand, and combining them 
with a denial of their supposed consequents, one will in each 
case come out with a proposition which is certainly not self- 
contradictory. 

And yet this is not the whole story. For consider the following 
syllogism : 
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Any article written by Henry Veatch is dull. 


This present article is one written by Henry Veatch. There- 


fore, this present article is dull. 


Now surely, it would not be too much to expect that Msgr. 
Doyle should be willing both in charity and in truth to concede 
that the conclusion of this syllogism taken just in itself is a 
contingent proposition: its opposite is conceivable without con- 
tradiction. Likewise, would he not also concede that one could 
both affirm the minor premise of this syllogism and deny the 
consequent without contradiction? And yet taking both major 
and minor premises together, the conclusion would certainly 
follow from them necessarily and by what I should imagine 
Msgr. Doyle would call a formal implication. 

But would not the same consideration apply, mutatis mutan- 
dis, to examples (7), (8), (9), and (10)? Taken just as they 
stand, one can combine each of the antecedents with a denial 
of its consequent without contradiction. And yet these same 
consequents, if combined with still further antecedents which 
might be implied but not expressed in the conditionals as given, 
might readily be seen to follow from them necessarily and in 
such a manner that a denial of the consequent, together with 
the affirmation of all the antecedents implicit as well as ex- 
plicit, would be self-contradictory. 

And this brings me to what seems to me to be the second source 
of misunderstanding that lies at the root of Msgr. Doyle’s dis- 
cussion of these examples. For it appears not to have occurred 
to him that all of these examples which he cites are really 
enthymematic, and that if all the antecedents and premises were 
made explicit, they would be seen each of them to involve a 
bona consequentta and perhaps even a formal implication in 
Msgr. Doyle’s sense of that term. 

Thus consider (10) first of all. Msgr. Doyle suggests that 
propositions of this sort serve a certain rhetorical purpose. And 
in this I think he is right. Yet merely because in using such a 


i 
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proposition, we have a primarily rhetorical purpose in mind, 


this certainly does not mean that we suppose there to be no sort 
of implicative connection or consequentia between antecedent 
and consequent. Quite the contrary, I suggest that it is precisely 
because we recognize some such connection that a proposition 
of this sort is able to serve our purposes in rhetoric as well 
as it does. 

But what, then, is the nature of this connection in the case of 
(10) % What ground might one have for thus asserting the second 
component to be consequent upon the first? My suggestion 
is this. For one who asserts such a proposition the possibility 
of the boy’s coming back is regarded as so remote and so 
unlikely that were the possibility to be realized, it would amount 
to no less than a serious disturbance, if not an actual overturn, 
of the whole order of nature. But were the very order of 
nature to be upset, then, as we might say, anything can happen. 
Yes, a man might even eat his own head! In other words, the 
absurdity of the consequent here would seem to be but a device 
for pointing up the absurdity, or utter unlikelihood, or perhaps 
even impossibility, of the antecedent. But so far from there 
being no implicative connection between antecedent and conse- 
quent in such a case, it is precisely this connection that makes 
possible the rhetorical effect. 

Passing now to (9), it may be noted that on Msgr. Doyle’s 
own account of the matter, such a conditional proposition is 
not asserted in complete isolation and in entire independence 
of all other conditions. On the contrary, as Msgr. Doyle 
describes it, the person who asserts (9) does so only in the 
conviction that it is highly unlikely that both the Braves and 
the Red Sox would win the pennants in their respective leagues. 


Oversimplifyving the situation somewhat,” one might therefore 


say that the premise which is presupposed in the affirmation of 


** That is, I am deliberately disregarding the modal aspects of the propo- 
sitions as formulated by Msgr. Doyle. 
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the consequentia involved in (9) is simply a disjunctive * or 
“not-both ” proposition of this sort: (11) “ It is not true both 
that the Braves will win the pennant in their league and the 
Red Sox in theirs.” Given this premise, it will follow neces- 
sarily that the Red Sox will not win, if the Braves do. (Or 
correspondingly, that the Braves will not win if the Red Sox 
do). 

Once more, I find it difficult to understand how Msgr. Doyle 
can suppose that proposition (9), as used in the context which 
he describes, is to be regarded as in any way resembling a mere 
truth-functional implication. For as we have already seen, as 
soon as an implication is interpreted truth-functionally, then 
all question of implicative or consequential relationships between 
antecedent and consequent becomes irrelevant, so far as either 
the legitimacy or the truth of the conditional proposition is 
concerned. And yet these things are certainly not irrelevant for 
the person asserting (9) in the situation which Msgr. Doyle 
describes. On the contrary, the man’s assertion of (9) is pre- 
cisely an assertion of an implicative connection between ante- 
cedent and consequent; and the ground for his supposing that 
there is such a connection is doubtless his acceptance of some 
such premise as that suggested by proposition (11). Given this 
further premise, the consequent in (9) follows necessarily and, 
I should venture to say, by a formal implication even in Msgr. 
Doyle’s sense. 

Moreover, I should think that precisely similar considerations 
would apply in the case of examples (7) and (8). Thus by 
Msgr. Doyle’s own careful description of the situation, (7) is 
not a proposition asserted just by itself. If it were, it might be 
difficult to recognize any sort of consequentia or implicative 
connection between antecedent and consequent. But so far from 


being asserted in isolation, the proposition actually presupposes 
as a further premise that other proposition which Msgr. Doyle 


**In Msgr. Doyle’s sense. 
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himself offers, viz. (12) “ Either Jones is not ill or Smith is 
not away.”’ Clearly, on the basis of such a premise it will follow 
necessarily that Smith is not away, if it also be true that Jones 
is ill. Once more, in the context which Msgr. Doyle himself 
provides, I do not see how there is any warrant for supposing 
that (7) is to be regarded as a mere truth-functional or material 
implication. And a similar case, I believe, might be made out 
for example (8). 

So much by way of specific rejoinders. In summary, I might 
say that on the one hand, I have made one major concession to 
Msgr. Doyle, while on the other hand I have been equally 
insistent that any number of confusions involved in his notion 
of “ material implication ” need to be cleared up. At the same 
time, be it noted that both my concessions, as well as my efforts 
at clarification and rebuttal, have been made in the interests 
of what I like to call intentionality in logic. In other words, 
my whole argument in this paper might be capsuled in the form 
of a conditional proposition to the effect that if logic is to be 
intentional in character, then certain traditional rules for 
determining the truth of alternative propositions need to be 


revised, certain confusions in regard to “ material implications ” 
need to be cleared up, ete. 

But what now of Msgr. Doyle? Would he simply deny the 
antecedent of this conditional? Is the basic conviction that 
underlies the whole of his criticism simply that there need be 
no intentionality in logical forms and structures, that logic is 


not, and does not have to become, intentional? Is this, perhaps, 
the real thrust of his argument? If so, I do hope that in subse- 
quent studies he may be willing to speak to this major issue. 
Otherwise, in our interchange we may be in danger of losing 
sight of the woods for the trees. 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Material Implication and Intentionality 


by John J. Doyle 


N REPLYING to Dr. Veatch’s rejoinder I shall make use 
of several examples. For the sake of brevity and clarity I 


prefix a list of these, adopting and continuing the numeration 


employed in “ Reaffirmation of Intentionality.” 


(7) 


If Jones is ill, Smith is not away 


(7c) Jones is ill and Smith is away 


(8) 
(8c) 
(9) 
(9c) 


(10) 
(10c) 


(11) 


(12) 
(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


If the earth is stationary, the sun moves 

Both the earth and the sun are stationary 

If the Braves should win, the Red Sox will not 

Both the Braves and the Red Sox won the pennant in 
1952 ' 

If that boy comes back, I'll eat my head 

Oliver Twist came back and Mr. Grimwig did not 
eat his head 

It is not true that both the Braves will win the pennant 
in their league and the Red Sox in theirs 

Either Jones is not ill or Smith is not away 

If it is the case that if there is an article written by 
Henry Veatch, then it is dull; and if this present 
article was written by Henry Veatch: then this pre- 
sent article is dull 

If it is the case that if there is an article written by 
Henry Veatch, then it is dull; then if this present 
article was written by Henry Veatch, then it is dull 
If there is an article written by Henry Veatch, then it 


is dull 


1 Propositions (9) and (9c) have reference to the same situation; (9), 
written before the end of the 1952 season had to be in the future tense; 
(9c) is now properly stated in the past tense. 
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(16) If this present article was written by Henry Veatch, 
then it is dull 
(17) If “ Reaffirmation of Intentionality ”’ was written by 
Henry Veatch, then it is dull 
(18) If “ Material Implication and Intentionality ” was 
written by Henry Veatch, then it is dull 
(18e) If “ Material Implication and Intentionality ” is not 
dull, it was not written by Henry Veatch 
(18f) Either ‘“ Material Implication and Intentionality ” 
was not written by Henry Veatch or it is dull 
(18g) It is not the case that ‘“ Material Implication and 
Intentionality ” was written by Henry Veatch and 
that it is not dull 
(19) “ Material Implication and Intentionality ” was writ- 
ten by Henry Veatch and it is not dull 
(20) Whenever Jones is ill, Smith is not away 
(21) Smith is not away 
(22) Jones is not ill 
(23) Jones is ill 
(24) Jones is ill and Smith is away 
(25) It will follow necessarily that Smith is not away, if it 
is also true that Jones is ill 
(26) It will follow necessarily that Smith is necessarily not 
away, if it is true that Jones is ill 
(27) Both the Braves and the Giants will win the pennant 
(28) If the Braves win the pennant, the Giants will not 
(29) No two teams from the same city will win the 
pennants in their respective leagues at the same time 


Dr. Veatch employs a syllogism to illustrate his argument.” 
There is no question that the implication therein asserted actu- 


ally holds: the syllogism is not sophisticus.* Yet, since its major 


H. Veatch, “ Reaffirmation of Intentionality,” THE NEw 
XXVIII, (1954), p. 268. 
* John of St. Thomas, Cursus Philosophicus I Ars Logica (Turin, 1930), 
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premise is false, I must pronounce the syllogism erroneus; * 
it is an argumentatio rationalis, which is false, because its 
antecedent is false. But, since the implication it asserts does 
hold, the conditionalis argumentatio implied by it is true, 
namely, (13).° From this conditional, another, (14), equival- 
ent to (13), may be derived. Now (14) is unlike the examples 
occurring in my original article—(7), (8), (9), and (10)—in 
two respects: first, its members are themselves conditional propo- 
sitions (or would be if they were asserted instead of being 
reduced to the status of antecedent and consequent of a condi- 
tional), while those of my examples are categoricals (or would 
be if they were propositions at all); secondly, (14) is a neces- 
sary proposition containing a consequentia formalis, while my 
examples, though true, are contingent and assert only a material 
implication. 

If the antecedent, (15), were asserted and thus were a propo- 
sition rather than the antecedent of a proposition, it would 
resemble my examples, since, like them, it has categoricals 
for its members; yet it too differs from them in two im- 
portant respects. For, whereas it is false, my examples are 
true; and whereas it has a universal reference, each of my 
examples confines itself to a single instance. The consequent 
of (14), namely, (16), more closely resembles my examples, 
for it too has categoricals for its members and it concerns a 
single instance rather than referring to any article, as (15) does. 
P. I, bk. II, ch. 5, p. 64. Since nearly all references to this work are to be 
found in the first part of Ars Logica, it will be cited as Ars Logica without 
mention to the part, except when this is Part II. 

* Ibid. 

5 Op. cit., bk. II, ch. 5, p. 23. 

*In another article to be published in a later number of THE NEw 
ScHoLasticisM, I treat at greater length of the differences between propo- 
sitions of the form of (13) and statements in which an inference is made, 
as in the syllogism, and of the danger inherent in any confusion between 
the two sorts of statement. John of St. Thomas clearly distinguishes 


between the two and would certainly call (13) true, while pronouncing the 
syllogism erroneus. Cf. the references given in notes 3 and 5 above. 
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The question arises, whether (16) is true. It is indeed implied 
by (15), but that fact affords no ground for concluding either 
that it is true or that it is false. As a matter of fact, (16) is 
neither true nor false, since even if it were taken by itself, it 
would not be a proposition, but rather a propositional function. 
For “this present article” is ambiguous; it is a variable, sus- 
ceptible of more than a single value. Since the function is 
neither necessary nor impossible, its truth depends upon the 
value assigned to “ this present article.” Taking “ Reaffirmation 
of Intentionality ” as its value, I must pronounce the resulting 
proposition, (17), false, because it has a true antecedent and 
a false consequent. Dr. Veatch accepts this test for the falsity 
of a conditional when he states that the truth of one member of 
an alternative is a necessary condition of its truth.’ 

Since (16) is possible, however, there must be some value 
assignable to “this present article” that will produce a true 
proposition. If I take “ Material Implication and Intention- 
ality ” as the value of this variable, I obtain (18). Is it true? 
Before venturing to answer that question, I shall propose an- 
other: Is (19) true? Since the first member of this conjunctive 
is manifestly false, there is no escaping the conclusion that the 
conjunctive is false. (Happily, there is no need for me to pass 
judgment on the second member.) The contradictory of (19) 
must, then, be true. And what is its contradictory? There seems 
to be no other way of contradicting it than by the assertion of 
(18), (18e), (18f), or (18g), which, of course, are equivalent 
to one another. 


These as well as (17) are implied by (15).* In everyday 


7H. Veatch, art. cit., p. 262. 

* Propositions like (15) are said by Whitehead and Russell to express 
formal implication, Principia Mathematica, 2nd ed. (Cambridge [Eng.], 
1950) I, 127, 138. This “formal implication,’ however, is not the conse- 
quentia formalis” of Ars Logica, for the formula by which (15) would be 
expressed, “ (x):¢xDyx,” is not a theorem to be known intuitively from 
definitions, but is to be known as true or false according to the values of 
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conversation, propositions like (17) and (18) are often used 
with the intention of asserting what propositions of the form 
of (15) assert. That such is not always the case, however, is 
shown by the following example: A man of little judgment in 
literary matters, having read none of Dr. Veatch’s articles 
except ‘‘ Reaflirmation of Intentionality ” and having forgotten 
its title but remembering the author’s name, comes upon a 
group discussing, mirabile dictu, “ Material Implication and 
Intentionality.”” Observing that the talk is about an article on 
logic, but uncertain whose article it is, he asserts (18). It is 
evident that in this case, the man has no intention (in the 
volitional sense) of passing judgment on all the author’s articles, 


but has inferred his conditional from its consequent. 


Nevertheless, there is no question that a person mistakenly 


believing (15) to be true would make a formally valid inference 
if he concluded that (18) was also true. But he would thereby 
fall a vietim of the fallacy of pelitio principii,® by drawing a 
conclusion from a false premise. On the other hand, for me to 
conclude that, because his premise is false, his conclusion must 
also be false, would be to commit the equally disastrous fallacy 
of consequens.*® The criterion of the truth of his conclusion, as 
of any other proposition, is not the soundness of the reasoning 
by means of which he has arrived at it, but its conformity to 


11 


being.’* J/e may well be condemned for his failure in logic or 


his poor literary taste, as the man may be condemned that does 
“the right deed for the wrong reason”; but the proposition he 


asserts is no more to be judged false because of his faulty reason- 


ing than is the right deed done by the other man to be ealled 


wrong because of his wrong motive. 


its variables. It is simply a special case of material implication, in that it 
is said to hold for all cases. 

® Ars Logica, bk. 3, ch. 14, p. 83. 

1° Thid. 

11 Op. cit., Q. 5, art. 1, p. 147. “ Veritas propositionis formaliter in 
ratione adaequationis et conformitatis ad esse vel non esse consistit in 
indivisibili et non suscipit magis vel minus, 
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The case is similar to (7), which Dr. Veatch considers true. 
This conditional is also implied by a more general one, similar 
to (15), namely, (20). Here again, however, to infer (7) from 
(20) would be to beg the question; for there is nothing in the 
description of the case to indicate that any such general rule is 
in effect. Dr. Veatch suggests that (7) presupposes (12), and 
that ‘‘on the basis of such a premise it will follow necessarily 
that Smith is not away, if it is also true that Jones is ill.” ” 
So it will. But this fact gives no warrant for asserting (7), 
since not only does (12) imply (7), but (7) also implies (12). 
These two are equivalent to each other, and to infer a proposi- 


tion from its equivalent is another instance of petitio principit. 


To constitute valid evidence, a proposition must be true; it 
must imply the proposition it is employed to prove; ‘* and its 
truth must be independent of the truth of the latter. Had Dr. 
Veatch challenged my assertion of (7) in the instance de- 
scribed,** it seems to me that I should have been able to provide 
no evidence save (21) or some proposition that implied it. Since 
(24) and (7) are contradictories, any proposition that denies 
(24) must imply (7). Indeed, to offer (12) in proof of (7) is 


12H. Veatch, art. cit., p. 271. 

18 For this reason it seems to me that Dr. Veatch’s distinction between 
“a principle for determining merely the truth or falsity of a given alter- 
native proposition ” and “a principle for the construction or formation of 
such a proposition” (p. 258) lacks a solid basis. For how else could the 
truth of a proposition that is not self-evident be determined except by the 
discovery that it is implied by some proposition known to be true? Unless 
“py” implies “p or q” the truth of the latter cannot be determined by 
means of the truth of the former. A few pages further on, Dr. Veatch 
abandons this distinction and states that even when a conditional has been 
legitimately asserted, “ because actually supposed to intend a real causal 
connection,” it is to be pronounced false, “ not on the ground of the truth 
or falsity of its antecedent and consequent, but simply on the ground that 
the supposed causal connection intended in the proposition did not in fact 
prevail” (p. 260). Since the conditional and the alternative are equivalent 
the principle for determining the truth or falsity of a given alternative 
disappears. 

14 J. Doyle, “ John of St. Thomas and Mathematical Logic,” THe New 
XXVITI (1953), 33. 
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virtually to say that (7) can be inferred from (21); for this 
is to say that if (7) cannot be inferred from (22), it can be 
inferred from (21). But it is evident that (7) cannot be infer- 
red from (22), which is false. Hence, (7) can be inferred 
from (21). 

I have to take issue with the passage quoted in the last para- 
graph on still another score. Its meaning is not entirely clear, 
but it seems to be illegitimately importing the necessity of the 
implication of (7) by (12) into the implication of (21) by 
(23). <A similar statement occurs in the discussion of the 
Braves and Red Sox. “ Given this premise [ (11) ],” Dr. Veatch 
writes, “it will follow necessarily that the Red Sox will not 
win, if the Braves do.” ’® And in his discussion of his syllogism, 
he states that “taking both the major and the minor premise 
together, the conclusion will follow from them necessarily.” 
Of course, (7) follows necessarily from (12), and (9) from 
(11), and (16) from (15). But the necessity of the implication 
does not render the implied proposition necessary. For, except 
in the case where the implying proposition is necessary, there 
is an embargo on such importations; and (11), (12), and (15) 
are contingent, the last being also false. To state (25) is not 
to state (26); and only if (26) were true would there be 


justification for the conclusion Dr. Veatch reaches from his 
analysis of the case of Jones & Smith, namely: “I do not see 
how there is any warrant for supposing that (7) is to be regarded 


as a mere truth-functional or material implication.” If I have 
misinterpreted the passage and it is intended to assert only (25), 
then I can only say that this is the burden of Part V of my 
original paper.”® 

In reference to (9), Dr. Veatch uses the expression, “ Given 
this premise [(11)].” Now let (9) be represented by “ p2 
—~q”; (11) will then be “~(pq).” Using “=” to express 


15H. Veatch, art cit., p. 270. 
#* J. Doyle, art. cit., pp. 22-31. 
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strict or necessary implication, the implication of (9) by (11) 
will be expressed by “—~(pq).3.p2~q.” Only when the 
conjunctive is impossible will its contradictory conditional be 
necessary. Thus if “ pq” be made to stand for (27), it will be 
correct to write: “~© (pq). 3. p 3~q.” The necessity of 
(28) can be inferred from the impossibility of (27). On the 
other hand, (9c) is contingent and hence its denial is contingent. 
The whole point of (7), (8), (9), and (10) is that each of them 
is a proposition making a true assertion; none of them is merely 
a consequent said to be implied by some other proposition. The 
premise from which (9) is inferred does not enter into the 


‘ 


assertion of (9); it is not given, but has “ crept and intruded 
and climbed ” into the argument. The truth of (9) consists in its 
conformity to being, not in its having been inferred from some 
true proposition. Even if someone had inferred it from a false 
proposition, such as (29), I should not for that reason have 
warrant for denying its truth. 

In short, the four conjunctives, (7c), 8c), (9c), and (10c), 
are false, because they do not conform to being. Their respective 


contradictories, (7), (8), (9), and (10), are therefore true. 


There seems to be no way of contradicting a conjunctive except 


by means of an alternative or some equivalent of an alternative.* 


17 This formula is implied by theorem 18 . 31 of Lewis and Langford 
(Symbolic Logic [New York, 1951], p. 163). This is in accordance with the 
doctrine set forth in Ars Logica, bk. III, ch. 12, p. 76: “ Si antecedens est 
necessarium, etiam et consequens ; et e contra, si consequens est contingens, 
etiam et antecedens.” It is also confirmed by the statement that there is 
aequipollentia between * Non est possibile Petrum currere” and “ Necesse 
est Petrum non currere,” (loc. cit., ch. 21, p. 51). For as (27) and (28) 
are contradictories, so also “ Petrus currit” and “ Petrus non currit” are 
contradictories. 

** This relationship between conjunctives and alternatives is many times 
implied and at least twice explicitly asserted in Ars Logica. Whenever 
John enumerates the signa of universality and of particularity he never 
fails to mention “et” among the former and “vel” among the latter 
(bk. II, ch. 7, p. 26; ch. XII, p. 33; ch. XIII, p. 36; ch. XVII, p. 44; ch. 
XXIII, p. 54). If conjunctives are universals and alternatives are parti- 
culars, it must be that sometimes a conjunctive is related to an alter- 
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Surely, the falsity of a conjunctive implies that either of its 
members is false; that the contradictory of one or the other of 
its members is true; and that the truth of either of its members 
implies the falsity of the other. Consequently, in any situation 
where “ pq ”’ is false, “‘~(pq)” is true; “~ p V ~ q” is true; 


’ is true. Now the falsity of 


“q~q” is true; and “q2~p’ 
either member of a conjunctive implies the falsity of the con- 


implies the falsity of “ pq”; it must 


junctive; that is, “—~p” 


therefore imply “ p2>~q”’, that is, if “ p” is false, it implies 
any proposition; and “~p” implies “q2~p”, that is, if 
“— »” is true, it is implied by any proposition.”® 

In his original article, Dr. Veatch quotes a passage from 


Quine, which concludes, ‘“ We can therefore look upon con- 


junction and denial as the sole basis of truth-functional devices.” 


Ile comments upon this passage as follows: 


But now if this is the real import of the truth-functional interpretation 
of propositional compounds—viz., that it regards all such compounds 
as being no more than conjunctions—then the implications of such an 
interpretation for the general nature of logic are simply incredible.”° 


native as is A to I, and sometimes to another alternative as is A to O. 
Now while I have nowhere found mention of the implication of an alter- 
native by a conjunctive in Ars Logica, there are two passages in which he 
explicitly states that a conjunctive has for its contradictory an alternative 
(Q. 5, art. 4, p. 165; and Q. 7, art. 2, p. 192). This relationship implies 
that the truth of an alternative requires only the truth of one of its 
members and that any proposition implies any alternative of which it is 
a member. Hence, the denial of either of those doctrines entails the denial 
of the contradictoriness of conjunctives and alternatives; such denial also 
entails the denial of the character of conjunctives as universals and of 
alternatives as particulars. If, then, the “rules for determining the truth 
of alternative propositions need to be revised,” it seems to me that a great 
deal of Ars Logica will have to be rewritten. 

1 A. Whitehead and B. Russell, op. cit., p. 100: “—2.50-:.qDr.D:pDq.D. 
por.” The argument in the text can be expressed as 

~ (pq) 

This is but an application of the principle of Ars Logica, bk. III, ch. 12, 
p. 76: “ Quidquid sequitur ad consequens bonae consequentiae, sequitur ad 
antecedens illius.” 

2° H. Veatch, “ Aristotelian and Mathematical Logic,” The Thomist, XIII 


(1950) 83. 


z 
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But the import of Quine’s statement is not that all composite 
propositions are conjunctives; it is that if any composite propo- 
sition is not a conjunctive, it is the denial of a conjunctive. The 


entire previous discussion, as well as the passages in Ars Logica 


referred to in footnote 18, bear out this doctrine. For of no 
two propositions can it be said both that they are both true 
and that either the first cr the second is false; and of any two 
propositions it must be said that either they are both true or 
that either the first or the second is false. Thus the mutual 
exclusivity and the exclusion of a middle that are the essence 
of contradiction characterize the relation between a conjunctive, 
no matter what its members may be, and an alternative whose 
members are the contradictories of the members of the conjunc- 
tive. The only possible ways of combining a pair of propositions 
are joint assertion and alternative denial. Hence, every compo- 
site proposition is either a conjunctive or an alternative or some 
equivalent of an alternative. 

In another passage, Dr. Veatch observes, that, on the view of 
the mathematical logicians, “ what the propositions mean or 
intend has nothing to do with their disjunction, conjunction, 


21 


implication, or what not.” ** Now, of course, propositions as 


such do not mean or intend anything, in the sense in which 


‘ 


John of St. Thomas uses “intentio.” A term is either of first 


intention, as signifying an object as it is in itself; or of second 
intention, as signifying an object as it is conceived by the 
intellect.” For an intentio is an act or concept of the intellect, 
which is so called because it reaches out to its object.”* But, as 


distinguished from a term, a proposition is a locution or ex- 


*1 Art. cit., 80-81. 

*2 Ars Logica, bk. I, ch. 4, pp. 12-13. 

*2 Op cit., P. Il, Q. I, art. 2, pp. 290-291. “Et sumitur intentio in 
praesenti, non prout dicit actum voluntatis, qui distinguitur ab electione 
et respicit finem, sed pro actu seu conceptu intellectus, qui dicitur intentio 
generali modo, quia tendit in aliud, scilicet in obiectum, Et sicut conceptus 
alius est formalis, alius obiectivus, scilicet ipsa cognitio vel res cognita. 
ita alia est intentio formalis, alia obiectiva.” 
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pression whose meaning or significance consists not in designat- 


ing an object, but in asserting something true or something 


false.** 


Intentions are concepts, which are neither true nor 
false. The meaning or significance of a term is an intention, 
that is to say, a concept; the meaning or significance of a propo- 
sition is an assertion that relates the concepts, formal or 
objective, intended or signified by its subject and predicate 
terms. “ Proposition ” is, therefore, a term of second intention; 
but a proposition has no intention, first or second, but only the 
signification of truth or falsity. Since the meaning of a propo- 
sition consists in assertion, it is of its essence that it be either 
true or false. “ If there is any proposition, it is either true or 
false,” is a necessary proposition. 

The truth or falsity of a categorical proposition can only be 
determined by an inspection of the meanings or intentions of its 
subject and predicate terms. If what it asserts concerning these 
conforms to being, the proposition is true; if what it asserts does 
not conform to being, it is false. The analysis of Dr. Veatch’s 
syllogism should make it manifest that, for the mathematical 
logician, the meanings or intentions of the terms of propositions 
have everything to do with the conjunction, disjunction, and 
implication of propositions. The presence or absence of an 
implication, the validity of an alternation or a conjunction of 
propositions, can only be determined by the truth or falsity of 
the propositions involved.** And the truth or falsity of the latter 
can only be determined by one that knows the meanings of the 


*4 Op. cit., bk. II, ch. 6, p. 23. “ Definitur ergo enuntiatio, quod est 
‘oratio verum et falsum significans indicando.’ ... Particula ‘ indicando’ 
ponitur ... ad designandum, quo pacto verbum in propositione simplici 
deserviat ad significandum verum vel falsum, id est per modum asserendi.” 

*° This is entirely in accord with the doctrine of John of St. Thomas, who 
explains the word “ hypothetica,” by which he designates all composite 
propositions, not as referring to a connection between the members of the 
composite, but as indicating that the truth of the composite depends upon 
the truth of its members, “quia pendet ex veritatibus categoricis, dicitur 
veritas hypothetica” (Ars Logica, q. 5, art. 3, p. 161). 
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terms they contain. One cannot simply set two propositions 
together and say that the first materially implies the second 
(though one can say that either of them materially implies the 
other). For the truth of a conditional requires that the conjunc- 
tive contradicting it be false. But the falsity of the conjunctive 
depends upon the falsity of at least one of its members; and the 
falsity of the members depends upon the meanings of the terms 
they relate. Hence, it was impossible to say whether (16) was 
true or false until a definite meaning or intention was assigned 
to “this present article.” And understanding of the two mean- 
ings given to this variable made it possible to pronounce (17) 
false and (18) true. 

The conclusion necessitated by all these considerations is that 
a truth-functional interpretation of composite propositions can- 
not operate without taking into account the meanings of the 
terms that constitute the remote matter of such propositions.” 
Of course, the theorems of mathematical logic do not require 
attention to such meanings, just as the valid moods of the syllo- 
gism are not affected by the meanings of the terms that constitute 
their remote matter. But the determination of material implica- 
tion in any other case is impossible without an understanding 
of what the propositions in question are about. I must say, 


therefore, that this proposition is false: “ 


No system of logic is 
both truth-functional and intentional,” and that this one is true: 
“Tf a system of logic is truth-functional, it is intentional.” 


Strawson, whom Dr. Veatch quotes with qualified approval, 


objects to the identification of the expressions of ordinary 


2° Op. cit., bk. 3, ch. 4, p. 63. Speaking of the syllogism, John says: 
“ Materia remota sunt termini-seu extrema, qui componunt propositionem, 
et in illa ultimate resolvitur syllogismus.” There seems to be no reason, 
then, why the terms should not be called the remote matter of a composite 
proposition. There is here, however, another instance of John’s somewhat 
careless use of terms. In another place, he uses the term “ materia remota” 
to designate a predicate that is incompatible with its subject (bk. 2, ch. 
VIII, p. 28); and in still another, he employs the same term to mean a 
false premise in a syllogism (bk. 3, ch. 5, p. 64). 
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speech with the constants of mathematical logic on the ground 
that the former are intended (in the volitional sense) to convey 
more than is contained in words. Thus he states that “ the 
alternative expression |‘ Either it was John or it was Robert ’} 
carries the implication of the speaker’s uncertainty as to which 


of the two it was.” ** 


That such is often the case is beyond 
question; but sometimes the case is otherwise. For if the conse- 
quences are the same no matter which of the two it was, a 
speaker may choose to make the weaker statement, even though 
he knows that the stronger statement, “It was John,” is true. 
Even in the age of the radio and television commercial, when 
hyperbole is the prevailing fashion, a few may still believe that 
understatement has its virtues. Similarly, a person stating (7) 
may wish to convey what is unmistakably expressed by (20) ; 
on the other hand, he may wish only to assert the bare minimum 
that (7) expresses, namely, that here and now it is not the 
case that Jones is ill and Smith is away. No teacher of logic 
is unaware of the difficulty that students have in learning that 
a particular affirmative proposition does not contradict the 
corresponding universal affirmative. For in ordinary conversa- 


? often does 


tion, a person saying, “ Some men are unselfish,’ 
intend to insinuate that the subcontrary of this proposition, 
namely, “Some men are selfish,” is also true. There are 
occasions, nevertheless, even in ordinary speech, when this form 
of expression is used to convey just what it says, without any 
suggestion of its subcontrary. 

All this is merely to say that ordinary speech is ambiguous. 
Usually we speak elliptically, giving our hearers to understand 
more than we state in so many words. I have no quarrel with 


this practice. Without its suggestiveness and allusiveness, with- 


out its power to cause us to experience more than the words it 


uses literally say, poetry would lose much of its beauty. Indeed, 


27 Pp, F. Strawson, Introduction to Logical Theory (London and New 
York, 1952), p. 91. 
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everyday conversation would become intolerably tedious if we 
had on every occasion to explain to the last jot and tittle what- 
ever we meant to be understood. The person with a passion for 
precision, who labors the obvious, leaving nothing for the 
imagination of his listeners, is liable to be left without any 
listeners at all. Mr. Grimwig avoided this form of scrupulosity 
and achieved variety in his conversation by sometimes giving 
“a great knock on the ground with his stick, which was always 
understood to imply the customary offer whenever it was not 
expressed in words.” 

The moral of all this is that we cannot carry on logical analysis 
by using the expressions of ordinary speech, just as they are 
used in ordinary speech. When we are engaged in studying the 
relationship among propositions we have no knocks with a 
stick, no inflections of voice, no raising of eyebrows or winking 
of eyes, to enable us to interpret the ambiguous expressions. 
Consequently, these expressions must not be allowed to be used 
to convey more than they unmistakably express. A statement 
like “ Some S is P”’ must not be permitted sometimes to mean, 
“Some S is P and some §S is not-P ”; the rule must be that if 
the conjunctive is intended to be understood, it shall be stated. 
A statement like “ Either p or q” must not be used to convey 
“ Hither p or q and I don’t know which.” If such is the propo- 
sition to be studied and analyzed and related to other propo- 
sitions, it should be required that it be written out in full. It is 
only by such attention to exactness that a system of logic can 


avoid being merely verbal and become really intentional. 


Marian College, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Magister Udo, a Source of Peter of 
Poitiers’ Sentences 


by Joseph N. Garvin, C. S.C. 


HE SOURCES of the Sententiae of Peter of Poitiers, 
chancellor of Paris (d. 1205),’ thus far brought to light, 
are Peter Lombard’s Sententiae and Commentaries on the 
Psalms and St. Paul,’ the Summa sententiarum, the Glossae 
super Sententias of Pseudo-Peter of Poitiers, some twelfth- 


century collections of Quaestiones,* and Magister Udo.* 


1 Books I and II have been edited respectively by P. S. Moore and M. 
Dulong, and by P. 8. Moore, J. N. Garvin, and M. Dulong: Sententiae 
Petri Pictaviensis I and II (Notre Dame, 1943 and 1950). For Books 
III-V, see Migne, P. L, 211. 

*Quaracchi, 1916. The Commentaries are in Migne, P. L. 191-192. On 
Peter’s use of the Lombard see in general Moore-Dulong, pp. xxviii-xxx. 
Detail is given in the source apparatus of the editions of Books I and II, 
and some indications in Migne. For additions to Books I, see Moore- 
Garvin, Dulong, pp. xxii-xxiv. 

* For the Summa sententiarum, the Glossae, and the Questiones, see parti- 
cularly ibid., pp. xiv-xvi, xxv-xxxiv, and the source apparatus, On the 
Glossae, see P. S. Moore, The Works of Peter of Poitiers (Notre Dame, 
1936), pp. 146-151; on the Quaestiones, A. Landgraf, “ Petrus von Poitiers 
und die Quiistionenliteratur des 12. Jahrhunderts,” Philos. Jahrbuch, LII 
(1939) 209-222, 348-358. The Glossae has a briefer and prior form of 
Book I, Chapter 22 of Peter’s Sententiae, found also in Simon of Tournai’s 
Institutiones in sacra pagina. On the relationship of Peter and Simon see 
Moore-Garvin-Dulong, pp. xxxvi-xlviii or Rech. théol. anc. méd., XVI (1949) 
314-316. I have been able to examine three MSS of the Glossae. Lines 5-9, 
13-14, 25-30, 34-63, 66-67, 72-75, 77-84, 88-98, 100-118, 120-172, 202-223 are 
in Paris, Bibl. Nat. let. 14423, ff. 49va-50ra. Avranches 36, ff. 208ra-va, 
has the same matter but stops with line 167. Barcelona, Archivo de la 
Corona de Aragén, Ripoll 76, has lines 120-172, 204-223. 

*On Magister Udo, see O. Lottin, “ Le premier commentaire connu des 
Sentences de Pierre Lombard,” Rech. théol. anc. méd., XI (1939) 64-71. 
Seventeen MSS, none in France and England, are listed by F. Stegmiiller 
Repertorium Commentariorum in Sententias Petri Lombardi (Wiirzburg, 
1947), I, 422-423. Udo cites and abbreviates the Lombard extensively, 
For example, the beginning of his Book IV (ff. 55va-59rb) is, except for 
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The taking over of two passages by Peter from Magister 
Udo has been made known, one by Odon Lottin,® one by E. De 
Clerck.* But Peter is indebted to Udo not fewer than thirty-five 
times.’ The purpose of the present paper is to report these 
appropriations. There is neither space nor need to give more 
than a few comparative samples to illustrate Peter’s manner of 
using Udo, for the borrowings are at times extensive, and the 
samples, added to the passages printed by Lottin and De Clerck, 
are representative. 


In order to give an idea of the sequence of the matters treated 
by Udo, the order of his text is followed in the presentation of 


Peter’s borrowings. Manuscript Vat. Palat. lat. 428 was used 
for Udo, controlled by Vienna Nationalbibliothek, lat. 1564. 
References to Peter are to the editions cited in note 1. Peter 
omits much in what he copies from Udo. These omissions are 
indicated by commas between the line-numbers; v. g., “ 13-25, 
26-38 ” means that Peter omits some of Udo’s matter between 
lines 25 and 26. 


two very brief and two longer discussions, an abbreviated citation of 
Peter Lombard, Sententiae, IV, dist. 1-6.6, after which he writes: Post 
tractatum baptismi consequenti ordine videtur esse agendum de catechismo 
et exorcismo et confirmatione. Sed quia de his plene habetur in Libro 
Sententiarum, ad sacramentum eucharistie accedamus. It is true, however, 
that as Udo went along, he progressively has less of his own.—The author 
is preparing a study and possibly an edition of Udo’s Sententiae. 

5 Op. cit. Lottin prints Udo’s two versions of a division of the faculties 
of the soul. The first version was taken over by Peter (No. 2). Udo’s source 
is the Glossae of Pseudo-Peter, printed by Lottin, op. cit. A second version 
in the Glossae was printed by A. Landgraf, from a communication sent by 
Dom Lottin, in Rech. théol. anc, méd., II (1930) 82, and in Moore-Garvin- 
Dulong, op. cit., pp. 160-161, note. 

*“ Droits du démon et necessité de la rédemption. Les écoles d’Abélard et 
Pierre Lombard,” Rech, théol. anc. méd. XIV (1947) 49-50, notes 65-69. 
It is No. 31. 

™These are literal borrowings. There are many passages where Peter 
seems to show a knowledge of Udo, some pointed out by A. Landgraf, v. g., 
“Die Mittlerschaft Christi nach der Lehre der Friihscholastik,” Gregorian- 
um, XXXII (1951) 54, note 65 (Udo is quoted pp. 51-52) ; “ Die Sterblich- 
keit Christi nach der Lehre der Friihscholastik,” Ztschr. f. kath. Theologie, 
LXXIII (1951) 304 (Udo is quoted p. 297, note 180). 
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1. Udo (ff. 4va-vb), Peter, I. 1 (pp. 6-8, lines 1-4, 4-45, 


46-55, 70-80 esse, 


83-88). Peter, after the exegesis of creatura 


mundi (line 4) omits Udo’s borrowing from the Lombard’s 
Collectanea, Rom. 1.20 (PL 191.1327 BC).* In lines 46-55 
Peter makes a distinct argument out of what he takes from Udo, 


and puts differently what he takes in lines 46-50. 


Upo 
Omnis autem pars suo toto prior 
est tempore vel natura. Similiter 
nulla pars est a se: nihil enim est 
dignius eo quod a se est. Omne 
autem totum qualibet parte sua 
dignius est. 


PETER 
Item. A nullo toto est compositio 
partium ipsius, et cum omnis pars 
naturaliter sit prior suo toto, non 
potest aliquid totum Deum esse, 
nam sic aliquid esset prius Deo. 
Similiter nulla pars Deus est: 


omne enim totum qualibet sua 
parte dignius est. Deo autem nil 
dignius. 


Peter’s lines 56-69 are not in Udo, who at this point has a tran- 
sitional paragraph which points up the fact that the arguments 


that follow are a second series: 


Quibusdam rationibus superius Deum esse monstravimus, que scilicet 
rationes sumpte sunt ex natura et consideratione aliarum rerum a Deo. 
Potest enim illud probari aliis rationibus, sumptis ex natura et propri- 
etate sive consideratione ipsius Dei. Ideoque sicut Deus quibusdam 
subtilius est aliis rebus, ita et has rationes aliis subtiliores esse oportet. 
Primo igitur sciendum est quod licet aliqui stulti. . . 


Peter’s omission is particularly strange in the light of his predi- 
lection for subtle discussions. 
Peter’s cu: oppostto postto (78) is clarified by Udo’s version: 


Quod sic probamus: ponamus quod Deus sit aliquid quod possit non 
esse. Hoc autem posito, iam non sequitur: Si aliquid est Deus, ipsum 
est id quod non potest non esse, immo: quod potest non esse. 


In line 84, between esse and ergo, Peter omits a step of Udo’s 


argument: igitur sine Deo non potest aliquod bonum esse. Ergo 


* His (line 4) is a misprint for hic. 
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sine Deo non potest aliquid bonum esse. After anima (88) 
Peter omits an objection and its answer, and adapts Udo’s 
concluding words: Premissis auctoritatibus satis videtur esse 
probatum quod unus Deus sit. 

2. Udo (ff. Srb-va), Peter, 11.20 (pp. 160-162, lines 37-62). 
This is the first of Udo’s two versions of the distinction of the 
faculties of the soul, both printed by Lottin, loc. cit. (note 5, 
supra). 

3. Udo (ff. 5va-vb), Peter, I. 27 (p. 218, lines 82-85 lumine, 
85-86, 87-91). This passage, being brief and typical of Peter’s 


manner of omitting, may serve as a good example of the rest of 


Peter’s borrowings: 


Upo 


Deus Pater genuit filium 
Deum, et Deus ergo genuit Deum. 
Sie ergo genuit se Deum vel alium 
Deum. Constat ergo quod 
Deus genuit Deum, non tamen se 
vel alium Deum. Et multe super 
hoe dari possunt instantie tales: 
Filius est lumen de lumine, ergo 
de se lumine vel alio lumine. Item. 
Filius est principium de principio, 
ergo de se principio vel alio prin- 
cipio. Item. Filius est sapientia 
de sapientia, ergo de se sapientia 
vel alia sapientia. Item. Verbum 
assumpsit hominem, ergo se homi- 
nem vel alium hominem. Et sic 
instantiis aliis refelli potest. 

“ Adhue obiciunt garruli ratio- 
einatores, elatiores quam capa- 
(Lombard, 1.2.3), sie: 
Filius est alius a Patre, vel sic: 
hae propositione loquor de Filio, 
ergo de Deo, quia de eo de quo 
fit sermo dicitur quod alius sit a 


tiores,” 


PETER 

Illi ergo argumentationi que 
sie formatur: Deus gignit Deum, 
ergo se Deum vel alium Deum, 
fertur (Ts; other MSS: feratur) 
instantia sic: istud est lumen de 
lumine, ergo de se lumine vel de 
alio lumine; 


vel: Verbum assumpsit hominem, 
ergo se hominem vel alium homi- 
nem. 


Item. Hae propositione fit sermo 
de Deo: Filius est alius a Patre, 
et pro eo est vera de quo fit sermo; 
ergo Deus est alius a Patre. 
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Upo 

Patre. Ergo de Deo dicitur quod 
alius sit a Patre; ergo Deus est 
alius a Patre. Hae locutione fit 
sermo de Deo. Sed illa locutio 
vera est pro eo de quo fit sermo; 
ergo verum est quod Filius alius 
est Deus quam Pater. Sie igitur 
plures sunt dii. 

Quod tamen tali potest instantia Fallacia. Iste sacerdos eras sus- 
falli: iste sacerdos cras suspende- pendetur. Hace propositione fit 
tur. Hae locutione fit sermo de sermo de homine, et de eo est 
sacerdote isto; ergo de quodam_ vera pro quo fit sermo; ergo iste 
homine illa loeutio vera est, et pro homo cras suspendetur. 
illo de quo fit sermo; ergo quidam 
homo cras suspendetur. Non est 
verum, quia... . 


This fallacia is used again by both Udo and Peter (No. 30). 

3a. Udo (f. 8ra), Peter, L. 28 (p. 228, lines 107-116). 

4. Udo (ff. 9ra-10vb), Peter, I. 30 (pp. 247-251). Peter has 
some omissions and variations at the beginning (lines 205-213), 
and many omissions thereafter, the nature of which will be in- 
dicated so as to serve as an example. After 213, an argument; 
223, a transitional sentence; 227 sancti, an intermediate step 
in the argument; 228, a transitional phrase; 234, an introduc- 
tory sentence (hoc autem nullatenus est concedendum) ; 248, a 
longer statement of sed obicitur; 259, a conclusion; 275, two 
objections and a transitional paragraph, wherein occurs: tdcirco 


que de ipso queri solent diligentius hic et subtilius perquira- 


mus; 289, an explanation of the statement made in 288-289; 
301 between est and ef, a dilemma; 301 before dicunt, a distinc- 
tion of the proposition: principium spiritus sancti est pater et 
filius; 304, a second opinion and a transitional sentence; 307 
procedit, a brief counter-argument; 314 (which should end 
<verum est>), a fallacia; 315 for item, a transitional clause; 
318 filius, an objection. For 320-321 Udo had a longer presen- 
tation of the dilemma. 
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5. Udo (ff. 10va-vb), Peter, I. 31 (p. 270, lines 215-227, 
228-242). After 227 Peter omits Udo’s quotation of Bede and 
the Lombard (Sent., I. 14.1, n. 120), whence Udo (unde sic 
opponi posse videlur) introduced the objection and answer of 
Peter’s lines 228-242. 

6. Udo (ff. 11rb-va), Peter, I. 31 (p. 271, lines 242-262). 

7. Udo (ff. 12vb-13ra), Peter, I. 3 (pp. 13, 15, 17, lines 


145-151, 38-42, 54-60, 103-106, in that order). 
8. Udo (ff. 13vb-14ra), Peter, I. 3 (pp. 16-17, lines 126- 


133, 
one: 
Upo 
Si enim persona Filii predicatur 
cum dicitur “ Filius est aliqua per- 
sona,” ergo idem est Filio esse 
Filium et esse personam aliquam. 
Ergo Filius eo est Filius quo est 
aliqua persona. Sed eo quo Filius 
est, differt a Patre. Ergo eo quo 
est aliqua persona, differt a Patre 
et in quantum est aliqua persona 
convenit cum eo. Sie ergo in 
quantum convenit ei ut sit aliqua 
persona differt a Patre. Non ergo 
convenit Patri ut sit aliqua per- 
sona; ergo Pater non est aliqua 

persona. 


36-140). Peter makes two arguments (126-133) of Udo’s 


PETER 
Item. Idem predicatur cum dico: 
“ Filius est aliqua persona,” “ Fi- 
lius est Filius.” Ergo eo quo est 
aliqua persona est Filius. Sed eo 
quo est Filius differt a Patre; ergo 
eo quo est aliqua persona differt a 
Patre et in eodem convenit cum 
Patre; ergo in eodem convenit cum 
eo in quo differt ab eo. Item. 
Eo quo Filius est aliqua persona 
differt a Patre; ergo in quantum 
est aliqua persona differt a Patre. 


Peter does not use Udo’s three instantiae to the first argument 


and but one of Udo’s two instantiae to the second. At the end 
of this section in Udo (f. 14va) are a Nota and an answer which 


have a slight resemblance to Peter, I. 29 (p. 236, lines 153-158 
and p. 231, lines 34-37). 

9. Udo (f. 15va) seems to have been used by Peter, I. 27 
(pp. 215, 216, lines 5-8, 29-30). 

10. Udo (ff. 16vb-17ra), Peter, I. 21 (pp. 176, 179-80, lines 
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10-15, 100-117). Peter (10-15) again makes two arguments out 
of Udo’s one, and omits Udo’s conclusion: 


Upo PETER 

Sed ad hoe sic opponi posse Ad quod ita obicitur: idem est tam 
videtur: idem est Patri esse et Patri quam Filio diligere et esse; 
diligere; ergo Pater eo est quo Pater et Filius diligunt Spiritu 
diligit. Sed ipse diligit Spiritu§ sancto; ergo sunt Spiritu sancto. 
sancto; ergo ipse Pater est Spiritu Item. Pater et Filius eo sunt 
sancto. Sie ergo Pater habet esse quo diligunt; sed diligunt Spiritu 
per Spiritum sanctum, et non sancto; ergo sunt Spiritu sancto. 
Spiritus per Patrem. Quod falsum 

est. 


Peter’s answer (lines 96-99) is Udo’s, but not in Udo’s words.** 


11. Udo (ff. 17rb-18rb), Peter, 1.13 (pp. 118, 119, 120, 
lines 4-13, 19-24, 48-51, 51-57, 58-70, 71 °-85, 86-90," 90-97, 
98-104, 105-111), including all the additions listed in the ap- 
paratus for Ms Troyes 1371 [Ts]. 

12. Udo (ff. 18rb-va), Peter, 1.12 (p. 117, lines 224-230, 
234 omnia -241). 

13. Udo (ff. 18vb-19vb), Peter, I. 13 (pp. 122-125, lines 
112-114 and 125-131, 132-137, 164-167, 171-174 [including Ts, 
note c], 175-182). Peter’s lines 150-155, 162-163 are very 
much like Pseudo-Peter, Glossae (Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 14423, 
f. 62vb). 

14. Udo (ff. 20rb-va), Peter, I. 14 (pp. 141-142, lines 339- 
342,"* 342-345, 371-372, 367-369). This is in the midst of a 
borrowing by Peter from a Quaestio of Paris, Maz. lat. 1708, 


“a Peter, p. 178, lines 51-62, ‘s almost verbatim in the Glossae of Pseudo- 
Peter, Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat, 14423, fol. 50vb. 

*For Peter’s quidam Udo has Gylibertus et magister Achardus; cf. 
Landgraf, Ztschr. f. kath. Theol., LIV (1930) 189. 

1° Peter omits an objection after peccatorum (line 90), but gives I'do’s 
answer (lines 98-104)! 

14 This passage occurs again in Udo, at the end of f. 20va. 
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f. 241vb (Moore-Garvin-Dulong, op. cit., p. xxvii, where a more 
exact reference is lines 328-340, 342-353). 

15. Udo (ff. 20vb22ra), Peter, I. 15 (pp. 144-147, lines 
11-20, 21-25 [Peter abbreviates], 26-33,% 34-50, 51-57 
[ Peter abbreviates], 122-136,"* 58-63, 69-71, 74-82, 90-92, 84- 
89 donum,'® 89-90, 93-98). —Udo (f. 22ra, printed by A. 
Landgraf, T'raditio, I [1943] 220 and note 71) is Peter I. 18 
(pp. 125-126, lines 192, 208-210), but both writers are quoting 
Peter Lombard (Sent. I. 41. 3, n. 380) almost verbatim. 

16. Udo (ff. 22rb-va), Peter, I. 7 (pp. 49, 50-55, lines 25- 
33, 67-71, 82, 76-77, 100-105, 109-113, 144-145, 171-172). 
Udo (ff. 22va-vb) then proposes and answers further difficulties. 


17. Udo’s continuation (ff. 22vb-23rb), Peter, I. 8 (pp. 69, 
73-74, lines 1, 3-6, 5-11,*7 104-109, 110-112, 112-118, 119 ideo 
distingue, 119 Deus—125 verum est, 134-139 operationem, 140 
et ex tempore-143). Peter’s et ab eterno est (125) is not here 


in Udo, but represents a question and answer that immediately 


follow in Udo. It is this clause and Udo’s view to which Peter’s 
lines 127-133 have reference, and which Peter reluctantly 
opposes (cf. lines 139-140). 


18. Udo (f. 23vb), Peter, I. 9 (p. 80, lines 77-80). 


19. Udo, Book II (ff. 24vb-25ra), Peter, II. 7 (pp. 36, 37, 
lines 61-69, 70-74, 75-77, 77-80). For Peter’s dicunt quidam 
(65) and dicendum est (75) Udo has dictmus and dicunt 


12 For Peter’s dic (line 28) Udo has dicimua. 

18 After eternam (line 43) add, with Udo and the MSS of Peter: ita ex 
voluntate Dei est quod mali habeant penam eternam, 

% Peter’s quotation is as Peter Lombard has it. 

15 The omission after donum (line 89) could be because of homoioteleu- 
ton: cum de esau ante nativitatem intelligatur? Sed nota quia per hoc non 
est intelligendum quod ipse iacob habuerit ante nativitatem aliquod donum 
gratie vel misericordie quod esau non habuerit, sed tunc “ invenit in iacob 
diligendum misericordie sue donum.” 

*° This is a conclusion in Udo. 

*7 Udo is printed by A. Landgraf, Traditio, I (1943) 201. 
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quidam. For Peter’s et ita creat Deus rem quae creata est (77- 
78) Udo has: 


Unde opponitur sic: Deus creat tantummodo rem existentem; ergo creat 
id quod creatum est. Quod ipsi concedunt sed dividunt, dicentes quia 


“ 


si hee vox “ creatum.” . . 


20. Udo (f. 27rb) is like Peter, II. 5 (p. 24, lines 75-84). 

21. Udo (ff. 28va-vb), Peter, II.9 (p. 51, lines 90-96, 97- 
101). Peter omitted Udo’s second objection, based on God’s 
having created man rational, and a more general answer to the 
two objections. 

22. Udo (ff. 29ra-rb), Peter, II. 8 (pp. 38-40, lines 54-60, 
82-86, 60-76 peccatum, 76-78 est, 86-90 [then Udo gives in full 
the answer to the second argument, which Peter refers to in 
line 78], 79-81). 

23. Udo (f. 29va), Peter, V. 18 (PL 211. 1265<A, lines 6-9, 
11-13; ef. If. 19, pp. 148-149). 

24. Udo (ff. 30rb-va), Peter, II. 18 (pp. 133-134, lines 66 
Eva-71 comederet, 72 ergo-73 peccavit,* 73 88- 
99). Udo uses again, ff. 31rb and 31va respectively, the matter 
taken by Peter in lines 83-87 and 66-80.” 

25. Udo (f. 34rb) may be the guidam to whom Peter refers, 
II. 19 (p. 153, lines 387-388). Udo argues that a boy does not 
have scientia, and continues: ergo tste puer concupiscet malum ; 
ergo actualiter peccat ; potius ergo illud peccatum dicendum est 


actuale quam originale. (Cf. Peter, II. 19, p. 138, lines 27-29). 
26. Udo (f. 37va), Peter, II. 12 (pp. 77-78, lines 381-385, 
420-423). 


1® Here Udo has a quotation from Augustine, which Peter omits but 
answers, with Udo, in lines 88-99. 

1° For Peter’s dicunt (line 76) Udo has Horum talis est solutio, and his 
answer, used by Peter (lines 83-87) is prefaced by Rationem eciam dare 
possumus. 

2° At this point in Udo (ff. 3lvb-32ra) occurs the second version of the 
division of the faculties of the soul, referred to in note 5, above. 
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27. Udo (f. 38rb) may be the source of Peter, II. 12 (p. 85, 
lines 636-641). Udo’s text is printed by A. Langraf, Scho- 
lastik, X (1935) 390, n. 202, with a reference to Peter’s.” 

28. Udo (f. 40vb), Peter, II. 23 (p. 185, lines 43-46 a Deo 
est, 47 potestatem—50). The order of the quotations is reversed. 

29. Udo, Book III (f. 43vb), Peter, IV.10 (PL 211. 
1181C-1182A). This is introduced as a distinct question by 
Udo: 


Sed cum constat Christum secundum humanitatem esse filium virginis, 
queritur utrum aliqua filiatione sit filius virginis. Quod sic, probatur: 
Maria habet... . 


Before the fallacia primi (1182, line 2) Udo repeated the open- 
ing argument. 

30. Udo (ff. 46vb-47ra), Peter, IV. 19 (PL 211. 1210B-C 
In passione omnes ... profuit sed diabolo, 1210C Ideo [for 
PL’s item] sctendum est... sicut ante, 1210C-D Dicimus... 


suscepit). Immediately in Udo comes Peter’s passage on the 
destruction of the devil’s kingdom (PL 211.1211A-B Vel 
regnum diaboli . . . suspendetur cras), which is cut to about 


21 At the beginning of his discussion of whether an action can be called 
good or bad from the intention or the end, Udo (f. 38va) uses together the 
terms opus operans and opus operatum, and defines them. This text should 
be added to the dossier assembled by A. Landgraf, “ Die Einfiihrung des 
Begriffpaares opus operans und opus operatum in die Theologie,” Divus 
Thomas (Fr.), XXIX (1951), 211-223. 

Sicut superius ostensum est, omnis voluntas dinoscitur esse bona vel 
mala ex fine. Nune autem videtur esse querendum utrum omne opus dicatur 
bonum vel malum in voluntate et fine. Ad hoc sciendum est quod hoc nomen 
opus duas habet significationes. Dicitur enim et opus operans et opus opera- 
tum. Opus operatum est illud quod procedit ex ipsa actione, ut ecclesia et 
domus et huiusmod', quod non semper sortitur vocabulum ex voluntate vel 
fine: qualicunque enim voluntate domus vel ecclesia fiet, tamen semper 
bonum opus dicitur. Opus vero operans est ipsa actio, quod opus iudicatur 
bonum vel malum ex voluntate et fine, iuxta illud Ambrosii: “ Affectus 
operi tuo nomen imponit” (De officiis, 1.147; PL 16.66). Peter discusses 
the problem, but does not take over Udo’s distinction, in Book II, Chapter 
16. 


| 
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half the size of Udo’s. The fallacia at the end of the passage 
had been used before by both writers (No. 3).” 

31. Udo (ff. 47rb-vb), Peter, IV. 19 (PL 211. 1209A-C). 
The whole of the two authors’ passages can be readily compared, 
because Udo is printed by E. De Clerck, Rech. théol. anc. méd., 
XIV (1947) 49-50, notes 65-69. Peter omits the beginning of 


the discussion, one argument, and one transitional sentence. 
Peter’s indebtedness is pointed out by De Clerck, p. 65. 

32. Udo (f. 48ra), Peter, IV. 22 (PL 211.1221C-D Sed 
ideo . . . quam cum carne). 

33. Udo (f. 48ra), Peter, IV. 22 (PL 211. 1223B, lines 9- 
11). The argument is an elaboration of Peter Lombard’s (Sent. 
III. 22.1, n. 149): quia mortuus erat, et homo mortuus non 
est homo. 


34. Udo (53rb), Peter, IIT. 25 (PL 211. 1119A, lines 7- 
10, Item... morte). With 1119B, lines 1-6, per veniale... 
veniali peccato, compare Udo: 


Item. Si per veniale peccatum descendit a gradu perfectionis, ergo 
peccatum inpedit perfectionem. Nemo igitur potest esse perfectus quia 
nullus quantumcumque iustus sit potest esse sine veniali peccato. 


35. Udo, Book IV (f. 58vb) may be the source of Peter, 
V. 10 (PL 211. 1242C): tmmo unus. Ita et duae species sunt 
unum sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Christi. Udo has: 
tamen unus baptismus reputatur (Lombard, Sent. IV. 6. 3, n. 
62), sicut species panis et vini non duos sed unum sunt sacra- 
mentum. 


36. Udo (f. 59vb) may be the source of Peter, V.11 (PL 
211. 1245A-B): Dicunt tamen quidam . . . sacerdotes. For 


Udo has: 


22 Udo explains the fallacy both times, more clearly on the first occasion: 
Non est verum, quia iam diceret locutio quod quidam homo cras in patibulo 
poneretur. Sed cum dicitur;: sacerdos cras suspendetur, talis est sensus: 
id est sacerdos cras ab officio removebitur (f. 5vb). 
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Si vero queritur an eisdem verbis commutaverit panem et vinum in 
corpus quibus nunc in ecclesia commutantur, dicimus quia aliis verbis. 
Sed quibus, ignorare nos dicere non erubescimus.”* 


37. Udo (f. 60vb), Peter, V. 12 (PL 211. 1247C-D): Vol- 
unt quidam . . . redimamur a poenis. 

38. Udo ff. 63va-vb), Peter, III. 23 (PL 211. 1107B, lines 
5-6: quod criminale .. . perfecto; 1106D-1107A quorum unus 
peccati <equaliter> peccare; 1107A-B Sed et iterum... 
non solum habet tantum ; 1107C-1108A Dicunt ergo quidam... 
ex altitudine dignitatis). 


* * 


Peter very rarely copies all of a passage of Udo (No. 2). 


His usual practice is to copy with omissions, almost invariably 


of transitional sentences, phrases, and paragraphs. Frequently 


he passes over arguments (Nos. 4, 31), steps in the argument 
(Nos. 1, 3, 4), objections and answers (Nos. 1, 4, 21), instan- 
tiae in solutions (Nos. 1, 4, 8), and subtle discussions (Nos. 
1, 4). On occasion he rearranges Udo’s material (Nos. 7, 28), 
or makes two arguments out of one of Udo’s (Nos. 8, 10). 
Sometimes he omits objections presented by Udo but gives Udo’s 
answers (notes 10, 18). A good example of Peter’s abbrevia- 
tion of Udo is No. 15. The best example of Peter’s method is 
No. 4. Very rarely does Peter differ from Udo’s opinions (ef. 
note 19 and No. 19). Once he confesses his inability to under- 
stand Udo’s view (No. 17). Despite Peter’s indebtedness to 
Udo, Udo is not Peter’s magister meus.** From Nos. 11 and 13 
it becomes apparent that, as suggested by the variants reported 


*8 Udo’s source is probably the Pseudo-Peter of Poitiers Glossae, Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. lat. 14428, f. 97va, on the Lombard, Sent., IV. 8. 4, printed 
by D. Van den Eynde, “ Le Tractatus de sacramento altaris faussement 
attribué a Etienne de Baugé,” Rech. théol. anc. méd., XIX (1952) 238, 
note 61. 

*¢On the problem of the identity of Peter’s “ master,’”’ see Moore-Dulong, 
op. cit, (note 1), pp. xlvi-xlix. 
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for the chapter common to Peter of Poitiers and Simon of 
Tournai * and stated by H. Weisweiler,”” MS Troyes 1371 
(T's) is more valuable as a witness to Peter’s text than had 
been supposed. The findings reported in this paper seem to 
diminish Peter’s stature as an independent thinker, a conclusion 
that may be strengthened by study of Peter’s dependence upon 


the Glossae of Pseudo-Peter and the collections of Quaestiones.”* 
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St. Thomas’s Theory of Intellectual 
Causality in Election 


by Rosemary Zita Lauer 


REQUENTLY, in discussions of the Thomistie theory of 

liberum arbitrium, it is stated that the famous condemna- 
tion of 1270 caused St. Thomas to alter his teaching in such a 
way as to eliminate from it all indications that the will might 
be a passive power. A recent encountering of this statement in 
Dom Lottin’s Psychologie et morale aux XII* et XIIT° siécles 
furnished the occasion for an investigation of the pertinent 
Thomistie texts to determine whether the opinion, venerable 
with age though it be, is sufficiently founded in fact. 

Unfortunately, Dom Lottin does not indicate in any detail 
the evidence upon which he rests his case; consequently, the 
present writer is in no position to offer anything resembling a 
criticism of Dom Lottin’s scholarship. Moreover, in view of 
the relative philosophical statures of Dom Lottin and the author, 
such an undertaking would present quite an amusing spectacle. 
Keeping in mind, then, our own inadequacies, and begging the 
kind indulgence of Dom Lottin, we purpose to investigate, as 
well as limited ability and space will allow, the possibility that 
Bishop Tempier’s academic censorship constrained the Angelic 
Doctor to change his concept of the will from a passive to an 
active power. 

Prefatory to considering the texts of St. Thomas relative to 
liberum arbitrium, Dom Lottin, in his Psychologie et morale 
aux XII* et XIII* siecles, makes some rather arresting state- 
ments which are indicative of the viewpoint to be found in the 
body of his monograph. It is remarkable, he says, that St. 
Thomas, on the question of the primacy of faculties with 
respect to election, favored the Franciscan formule volontariste. 
The Dominicans took the psychological point of view and stressed 
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the primacy of reason, the specific element of human nature; 
the Franciscans, on the other hand, took the ethical point of 
view and stressed the importance of the will. St. Thomas, 
though he approached the problem from the ethical point of 
view, was familiar with the Aristotelian texts on election, those 
texts which make of election an act of the will bearing an 
imprint of reason. Consequently, St. Thomas according to 
Dom Lottin, synthesized to some extent the two schools of 
thought.’ 

The question which seems particularly to interest Dom Lottin 
is the manner in which St. Thomas emphasized the primacy of 
the will in election; or, to paraphrase Dom Lottin’s own words: 
Election is essentially an act of will, but what role does reason 
play in it? Is reason’s intervention a simple condition, without 
any causal influence on the will, leaving to the will full autonmo- 
my; or, if reason exercises a true causal influence on the will, 
what kind of causality is it? In other words, is the will an 
active power, one that has within itself everything necessary 
that it can act, or is it a passive power, one that requires some 
causal influence from an extrinsic motion ¢ ? 

The thesis proposed in Psychologie et morale is that the con- 
demnation of 1270° led St. Thomas to revise his position on 
liberum arbitrium in order to eradicate from it any idea of the 
will’s being passive with regard to the intellect. Until this time, 
St. Thomas had taught that the intellect exercised a final 
causality on the will in the act of election. In the De malo, 
however, this teaching was revised as not sufficiently insuring 
the active nature of the will, and all causality on the part of 
the intellect was reduced to a formal causality alone.* There 


1 Psychologie et morale aux XII et XIiIe siécles (Louvain, 1942-49), I, 
222. 

Ibid., I, 225. 

* The condemned propositions are listed in the Chartularium Universi- 
tatis Parisiensis, I, 486-7. 

*Lottin, op. cit., I, 252. 
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fore, in the Commentary on the Sentences, the De veritate, the 
Summa contra Gentiles, and the Prima pars of the Summa 
Theologiae, the intellect is said to exercise a final causality on 
the will; but in the De malo and the Prima secundae, the only 
causal role assigned to the intellect is a formal one.° 

It may be noted before proceeding to a consideration of the 
texts of St. Thomas that it is not exactly self-evident that a 
formal causality is less inimical to the active character of the 
will than is a final causality. Dom Lottin does not give any 
demonstration of this proposition other than to ask a rhetorical 


question : 


peut-on séparer, comme il [S. Thomas] l’avait fait jusqu’ici, 
causalité finale et causalité efficiente, puisque la cause efficiente ne 
meut a l’acte qu’en vue d’une fin, et que la volonté, cause efficiente de 
l’acte libre, ne peut agir qu’en vue du bien, de la fin, qui est son objet 


propre? ® 


It is Dom Lottin’s contention that St. Thomas posed this question 
to himself and answered it in the negative, and that in the 


De malo, therefore, “ C’est done la volonté qui jouera 4 la fois 


le role de cause efiiciente et celui de cause finale; et a la raison 


sera devolu le réle de cause formelle.” 7 


There is, then, after 

® Ibid., I, 252-8. Cf. also III, 591: “Le fait est que, interrompant ses 
questions disputées De malo sur les espéces de péché, il consacre une longue 
question au libre arbitre: la volonté devient ici une puissance essentielle- 
ment active; les passages explicites relatifs & la consécution nécessaire 
entre le choix et le jugement disparaissent; un tout nouveau schéme 
d’exposition est introduit, basé sur la distinction entre liberté d’exercise et 
liberté de spécification; quant a l’influence de l’objet, il reduit ici au rang 
de simple cause formelle ce qui, dans le De veritate, était cause finale; et 
en fin de compte, il réduit la causalité formelle elle-eméme a étre simple 
présentation de l’objet & la volonté; et, chose a noter, il reprend les expres- 
sions mémes par iesquelles Gauthier de Bruges, Gérard d’Abbeville venaient 
de formuler la thése bonaventurienne sur le réle essentiellement actif de la 
volonté.” 

* Tbid., I, 254. 

"Ibid. Ct. also p. 256: “... la double causalité, efficiente et finale, qui 
facilement évoquerait l’idée de déterminisme, est devenue l’apanage exclusif 
de la volonté elle-méme. D’autre part, en ramenant la part de la raison & 
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1270 a definite distinction between the final and the formal 
cause of an act of election. The end, or final cause, is the good, 
and this end belongs to the will. The object of an election is 
the particular good presented to the will by the intellect, and 
this is a formal cause.* 

The questions involved in Dom Lottin’s thesis, then, are these: 
What relation is there, according to St. Thomas, between the 


final and the formal cause of election? Is his teaching on this 


question consistent throughout his works, or did St. Thomas 
alter his opinion after the condemnation of 1270?° An answer 


une causalité formelle, il écarte de la raison toute idée d’influence déter- 
minante.” 

Cf. In V Met., 2, states with apparent approval the opinion of Avicenna 
which reduces to efficient causality, not only that which gives the end of 
the act, but also that which gives the form: “Sciendum est autem quod 
secundum Avicennam quatuor sunt modi causae efficientis; scilicet per- 
ficiens, disponens, adjuvans, et consilians. Perficiens autem dicitur causa 
efficiens, quae ultimam rei perfectionem causat, sicut quod inducit formam 
substantialem in rebus naturalibus, vel artificialem in artificialibus, ut 
aedificator domus. Disponens autem quod non inducit ultimam formam 
perfectivam, sed tantummodo praeparat materiam ad formam. ... Ad- 
juvans autem dicitur causa secundum quod operatur ad principalem 
effectum. . . . Consilians autem differt ab efficiente principali inquantum 
dat finem et formam agendi. ... Ad hoe autem genus causae reducetur 
(sic) quicquid facit aliquid quocumque modo esse, non solum secundum 
esse substantiale, sed secundum accidentale; quod contingit in omni motu. 
Et ideo solum dicit quod faciens sit causa facti, sed etiam mutans mutati.” 
(Italies added.) 

® Lottin, op. cit., I, 253. 

*One or more authorities can be quoted to show that each of the 
Thomistic writings considered by Dom Lottin was probably composed be- 
fore 1270 (Cf. V. Bourke, “Introduction to the Works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” Musurgia reprint of the Parma Edition, I, xii-xiii) ; therefore, 
there is a real possibility that Dom Lottin’s thesis can be overthrown 
simply by recourse to chronological arguments. The fact is, however, that 
the chronology of tne works is still subject to dispute. This warrants our 
deducing the consequences implicit in the assumption that the chronology 
given in Psychologie et morale is correct, that is, that the Commentary on 
the Sentences, De veritate, the Summa contra gentiles, and the Prima pars 
of the Summa Theologiae were composed before 1270 and the De malo and 
Prima secundae after that date. It is to be noted, however, that the cogency 
of our exegesis and conclusions is not dependent upon a correct chronology. 
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to these questions will be attempted by considering the various 
works in which St. Thomas treats the question of liberum 


‘ 


arbitrium or that of the “ prudential series.” 


Commentary on the Sentences 


There are in the Commentary on the Sentences only a few 
passages in which the causal relationship of intellect and will 
is considered . In answering the question, utrum liberum 
arbitrium sit potentia distincta a voluntate et ratione, St. 
Thomas has this to say: The Philosopher (in the sixth book of 
the Ethics, chapter 2) says that election is either an appetitive 
act of understanding or an intellectual act of desiring, but 
Aristotle’s words seem rather to indicate that election is an act 
of the will, with the qualification, however, that there remains 
in the will the virtus of reason and understanding. This is 
evident, for whenever there is an act of some power with the 
qualification that there remains in that power the virtus of 
another, the act is always attributed to that power by means of 
which it is produced. Now election is preceded by counsel, so 
that election is a “ precounselled” act of appetite; that is, 
election is principally an act of the will, not, however, without 
qualification, but with the qualification that there remains in 
the will the virtus of counselling reason. The will considered 


as qualified in this way is liberum arbitrium.*® 


° Bk. I, dist. 24, q. 1, a. 3. “ Dicit enim Philosophus (in 6 Ethic., cap. 2), 
quod electio vel est intellectus appetitivus, vel appetitus intellectivus: et hoc 
magis videntur sua verba sonare, quod electio sit actus appetitus voluntatis, 
secundum tamen, quod manet in ea virtus rationis et intellectus: quod sic 
patet. Quandocumque enim est aliquis actus alicujus potentiae secundum 
quod manet in ea virtus alterius, semper ille actus illi potentiae attribuitur 
qua mediante producitur. ... Ita etiam electionem praecedit consilium, ut 
in 3 Ethic. (cap. 9) dicitur, sicut disputatio conclusionem; est enim 
electio praeconsiliati appetitus: et ita eligere erit principaliter actus volun- 
tatis, non tamen absolute, sed secundum quod manet in ea virtus intellectus, 
vel rationis consiliantis; unde sic consideratam voluntatem nominat liberum 
arbitrium, et non absolute.” 
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It is extremely difficult to say what kind of causality a virtus 
in such a case might exercise. However, since it is a kind of 
qualification of the will, it may be called in some sense a 
formal cause. Certainly, at least, there is in this passage no 
hint with respect to final causality. 

The third objection in the same article does, however, deal 
with final causality: Artistotle says in the third book of the 
Ethics that the will is of the end, but election is not of the end 
but of those things which are for the sake of the end. There- 
fore, says the objection, will and liberum arbitrium are two 
different powers. St. Thomas answers that every power is de- 
fined with respect to that which is its object simply and that 
which is its object formally. Because, therefore, the per se 
object of the will is the good, the will is defined principally with 
respect to this object, or end, which has per se the ratio of good. 
Now that which is for the sake of the end has not per se the ratio 
of good, but only inasmuch as it is ordered to the end; that is, 
it is formally, but not per se an object of the will. Therefore, 
inasmuch as the object of election partakes of the ratio of 
good, it is an object of the will; that is, inasmuch as there is 
in the will the vis of ordering reason.”* 

The object of election, then, is an object only inasmuch as it 
participates in the nature of good, which is the end of the will. 
It participates in the nature of the good only inasmuch as reason 
orders the object to the end of the will, or inasmuch as there 
remains in the will the vis of the reason which orders. As in 
the passage referred to previously, the intellect seems to exercise 
a formal causality on the will by qualifying it, by conferring 

11 Jbid.: “ Ad tertium dicendum, quod unaquacque potentia definitur ex 
eo quod est per se objectum ejus, et formaliter, Cum autem objectum volun- 
tatis sit bonum, propter hoc a fine principaliter describitur, quia habet 
per se rationem boni. Id autem quod est ad finem, non est bonum inquan- 
tum hujusmodi absolute, sed ex ordine ad finem; sed tamen secundum hoc 


quod participat rationem boni, est objectum voluntatis, secundum scilicet 
quod in voluntate est vis rationis ordinantis.” 


i 
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upon it a particular vis. But the intellect seems to exercise a 
final causality also, mediately through the object, insofar as it 
is because of the ordering intellect that the object is understood 
to partake of the nature of the will’s end. The object of election 
is a final cause, but only because the intellect orders it to the 
good which is the final cause of the will. The intellect, in a 
sense, makes the object a proximate final cause and so is, in a 
sense, the efficient cause of the object’s final causality. How- 
ever, it is only by partaking of the ratio of the will’s final cause 
that the object of liberum arbitrium can be a final cause. Both 
intellect and will can be said to be involved in final causality. 
However, it must be noted that what has been said regarding 
causality is only an interpretation of the texts and St. Thomas 
himself does not use the terms, “formal cause” and “ final 
cause,” and does not attempt in the passage under considera- 
tion any analysis of election in Aristotelian terms of causality. 

In Distinction 25, while discussing the question, utrum 
liberum arbitrium possit cogi, St. Thomas notes the difference 
between coercion on the part of the subject and coercion on the 
part of the object, a distinction which is more than a mere 
foreshadowing of the later distinction between freedom of 
exercise and freedom of specification. The will, St. Thomas 
notes, cannot be coerced, either on the part of the subject 
or on the part of the object. Whenever anything is shown 
to be good, it still remains within the power of the will to 
choose it or not choose it. But if there should be proposed 
to the will something which is wholly good, such as the 
ultimate end of man, because of which all things are desired, 
the will cannot not will it. Wherefore, no ore can not will to 
be happy or will to be unhappy. When it is a question, however, 
of things which are ordered to the ultimate end, nothing is 
found which is so evil that it has no admixture of good, nor is 
there found anything which is so good that it has no admixture 
of evil. Consequently, the will is free to adhere to any one of 
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these things and is determined only inasmuch as it naturally 
desires happiness, but not determinately in this or that object.’* 
From this passage, the only definite conclusion that can be 


drawn relative to our question is that particular goods are 


desired because of the will’s end, happiness, and because they 
are ordered (the work of the intellect) to the ultimate end of 
the will. Again, St. Thomas does not explicitly analyze the 


question in terms of final or formal causality. 


De veritate 


Questions 22 and 24 of De veritate deal extensively with the 
relation of intellect and will in election. Because of the limita- 
tions of this paper, only a few passages can be considered, but 
they are sufficient to indicate the general trend of De veritate, 
which, according to Dom Lottin, is supposed to strike the reader 
with its apparent psychological determinism. 

Article 12 of Question 22 presents the problem, utrum 
voluntas moveat intellectum et alias animae vires.** In his 
solution of the problem, St. Thomas says that the intellect in 
some way moves the will and the will in some way moves the 


* However, the will and intellect 


intellect and other powers.’ 
move in different ways, as agens and as ratio agendi. In any 
motion, the final cause is said to move as the ratio movendt, but 
the efficient cause moves as the agent, or as that which educes 
the act from potency. 

The ratio of an action is the form of the agent through which 
the agent acts; wherefore, it is necessary that the form be in 
the agent that it might act. The form, however, is in the agent, 
not according to its natural act of existing, but by an intentional 
mode of existence. 

12 Bk. I, dist. 25, q. 1, a. 2. 

18 De ver., XXII, 12. 

14 Jhbid.: “ Dicendum, quod intellectus aliquo modo movet voluntatem, et 
aliquo modo voluntas movet intellectum et alias vires.” 
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It may be said, then, that the intellect moves the will in the 
way in which an end is said to move; that is, inasmuch as the 
intellect preconceives the ratio of the end and proposes it to the 
will.*® Moreover, since it is necessary that the form be in the 
agent, the intellect is also a formal cause inasmuch as it informs 
the agent.*® 

To move in the manner of an agent, St. Thomas continues, 
belongs to the will and not to the intellect, for the will is related 
to things as they are in themselves; the intellect, however, is 
related to things as they exist spiritually in the soul. To act 
and to move belong to things as they subsist in themselves and 
not as they are in the soul intentionally, just as heat as it exists 
in the mind does not warm, but only as it exists in fire. (St. 
Thomas has already said that heat is the ratio agendt, while fire 
is the agens in the act of burning.) Therefore, it belongs to the 
will to move as an agent, and not to the intellect. 

The third objection states that every passive potency is moved 
by its object. But the will is a passive potency. Therefore, it 
is moved by its object. But its object is the apprehended good. 
Therefore, the intellect or some other apprehensive power moves 
the will.’’ St. Thomas answers that this reasoning shows only 
that the intellect moves through the mode of final causality. It 
is interesting to note here that St. Thomas does not deny the 
minor proposition that voluntas est potentia passiva. Perhaps it 
is legitimate to infer that he did hold, as Dom Lottin claims, 
that assigning a role of final causality to the intellect would 


make it impossible to call the will an active power. Perhaps, on 


the other hand, St. Thomas granted only that the will is passive 


18 Jhid.: “Unde intellectus movet voluntatem per modum quo finis 
movere dicitur, in quantum scilicet praeconcipit rationem finis, et eam 
voluntati proponit.” 

16 Jhid.: “ Ratio autem agendi est forma agentis per quam agit; unde 
oportet quod insit agenti ad hoc quod agat. Non autem inest secundum esse 
naturae perfectum, quia hoc habito quiescit motus; sed inest agenti per 
modum intentionis, nam finis est prior in intentione, sed posterior in esse.” 

7 Thid. 
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with respect to God, for he appeals to Aristotle’s statement that 
an appetite is a movens motum, and St. Thomas has no quarrel 
with such a statement when it is taken to mean that God imparts 
to the appetite its undetermined tendency. That is, the will 
would be a passive power with respect to God’s act of creation 
and conservation, but an active power with respect to its own 
acts. A third possibility would be that St. Thomas considered 
the will as a passive power in virtue of its need to be specified 
by the intellect before it could elicit any act. 

In Article 13,’° St. Thomas reverts to the explanation given 


® Intention is an act of 


in the Commentary on the Sentences.’ 
the will not absolute, but according to a certain ordering of 
reason. Whenever there is question of two ordered agents, the 
second agent can act in two ways: according to what belongs 
to its nature, and according to what belongs to the nature of 
the superior agent. The impression (impressio) of the superior 
agent remains in the inferior, so that the inferior agent acts, 
not only by its own action, but also by the action of the superior 
agent—as the solar sphere moves by its own motion and also 
by the motion of the first mover. 

Although no action of the inferior agent can take place with- 
out the presupposed action of the superior, the action which 
belongs to the inferior agent according to its own nature (in 
the case of the will, the general inclination to good) is attributed 
to it absolutely, but that which belongs to the inferior agent 
by reason of the impression of the superior agent is not attri- 
buted to the inferior absolutely, but inasmuch as it has an 


ordination to the superior. 


Reason and will are two operative powers ordered to each 


18“ Utrum intentio sit actus voluntatis.” De Ver., XXIT, 13. 

1° In de Ver., XXIV, 5, St. Thomas reiterates the same viewpoint: “Cum 
enim actus qui libero arbitrio attribuitur, sit unus specialis actus, scilicet 
eligere, non potest a duabus potentiis immediate progredi: sed progreditur 
ab una immediate, et ab altera mediate, in quantum scilicet quod est prioris 
potentiae, in posteriori relinquitur.” 
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other. Considered absolutely, reason is prior; although through 
reflexion the will becomes prior and superior, inasmuch as it 
moves the reason. 

Therefore, the will has two acts: one which belongs to it 
according to its nature, inasmuch as it tends to its proper object 
absolute; and this act is attributed to the will without qualifi- 
cations; e.g., velle, amare. Nevertheless, an act of reason is 
presupposed. ‘The other act which the will has belongs to it 
according to that which is left in the will from the impression 


of reason. Since it belongs to reason to order and to compare, 


whenever in the act of the will there appears some comparison 
or ordination, such an act will be of the will, not absolutely, but 
inasmuch as it has some ordination to reason. 

St. Thomas’s use of the word agentia in referring to intellect 
and will would seem to make of the intellect an agent in the 
act of intention. However, what has been said explicitly in the 
preceding article must be taken into consideration: The intel- 
lect is an agent only insofar as it proposes to the will the ratio 
agendi. That is, the intellect qualifies the will by giving to it 
the form through which it acts. When the information of the 
will by the intellect is viewed in this light (as an impression 
which the intellect, as superior agent, makes on the will, as 
inferior agent), it is difficult to see Dom Lottin’s point that 
formal causality on the part of the intellect is less implicative 
of a passive will than is final causality. Especially is this so 
when it is evident that St. Thomas assigns to the intellect a 
final causality only inasmuch as the intellect perceives the ratio 
of the will’s end in the cbject of election and thereby gives the 
object an ordination to that end. However, this much must be 
conceded to Dom Lottin: St. Thomas does, in De veritate, 
expressly state that the intellect exercises a final causality on 
the will. 


— 
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Summa contra Gentiles 


In Chapter 47 of Book Two, St. Thomas has this to say: A 
principle of every operation is the form through which the 
agent acts, for every agent acts inasmuch as it is in act through 
its form. The mode of the operation wiil vary according to the 
form. If the form through which an agent acts is not from that 
agent, the agent does not have dominion over its acts. In 
intelligent beings, however, the form is conceived by the intel- 
lect itself. Intelligent substances, therefore, impel themselves 
to act, inasmuch as they have dominion over their acts, and so 
intelligent substances have a will.” 

In the following chapter, St. Thomas says that any being 
which moves itself must be divided into a mover and a moved. 
In intelligent beings, that which moves is the apprehended form ; 
the appetite is that which is moved.** However, the apprehend- 
ed form is a moving principle only sofar as it is apprehended 


under the ratto of the good or the suitable; moreover, only « 


being which apprehends the common ratio of the good or suitable 
‘an move itself to judge that a particular being is good or 


suitable.*” 


2011, 47: “Forma autem intellecta, per quam substantia intellectualis 
operatur, est ab ipso intellectu utpote per ipsum concepta et quodammodo 
excogitata, ut patet de forma artis quam artifex concipit et excogitat et 
per quam operatur. Substantiae igitur intellectuales seipsas agunt ad 
operandum ut habentes suae operationis dominium; habent igitur volun- 
tatem.” 

‘2 A statement such as this, taken out of context, would certainly have 
implications of efficient causality. It 1s, however, formal causality which 
is delineated here—a point against the opinion that St. Thomas abandoned 
final causality after 1270 because of its implications of efficiency. 

#217, 48: “ Adhuc, Forma apprehensa est principium movens, secundum 
quod apprehenditur sub ratione boni vel convenientis; actio enim exterior, 
in moventibus seipsa, procedit ex judicio quo judicatur aliquid esse bonum 
vel conveniens per formam praedictam. Si igitur judicans ad judicandum 
seipsum moveat, oportet quod per aliquam altiorem formam apprehensam 
se moveat ad judicandum; quae quidem esse non potest nisi ipsa ratio boni 
vel convenientis, per quam de quolibet determinato bono vel convenienti 
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It appears, then, that the object of an election is a formal 
cause—but only because it partakes of the nature of the good or 
suitable, the final cause of the will. Certainly formal causality 
is emphasized in this chapter, as in the preceding one; however, 
there is an implication of final causality in Chapter 48, and 
the implication is a note in favor of Dom Lottin’s thesis. 

In Book 3, Chapter 73, St. Thomas again stresses the formal 
causality of the intellect. The mode of any action is consequent 
upon the agent’s form, which is a principle of action. The form 
through which a voluntary agent acts is not determined, for the 
will acts through the form which is apprehended by the intel- 
lect. The apprehended good moves the will as its object.** 

In Chapter 88, it is said that the actions of all creatures are 
ordered by divine providence and that they cannot act except as 
they are so ordered. However, it is a law of divine providence 
that everything should be moved immediately by its proximate 
cause. Now the proximate mover of the will is the understood 
good, which is the will’s object, and the will is moved by it as 


the eye is moved by color.** Again, there is predominantly a 


formal causality. Whether or not there is any final causality 
expressed here depends upon the meaning given to “ object.” 
However, it has been shown above that an object is an object 
only because it partakes of the ratio of end. 

In the same chapter (88), St. Thomas speaks of the possi- 
bility that God should move the will per modum agentis. The 
will, he says, is reduced to act through the form, the under- 
stood appetible object which quiets the movement of the will’s 
desire. However, only in the divine good, its ultimate end, ean 
the will’s desire be completely quieted. Does this mean that 


judicatur .. . intellectus enim apprehendit non solum hoc vel illud bonum, 
sed ipsum bonum commune; unde cum intellectus per formam apprehensam 
moveat voluntatem ... voluntas substantiae intellectualis non erit deter- 
minata a natura nisi ad bonum commune.” 

73. 

24 Ibid., 88. 
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God, as formal and final cause, moves the will per modum 
agentis¢ Such an interpretation simply does not tally with the 
general Thomistic doctrine. It seems, rather, that St. Thomas 
is merely pointing out here the empossibility that anything other 
than God could move the will efficiently, because nothing other 
than God is capable of completely actualizing the will’s potency. 
In the remainder of the chapter, St. Thomas shows how God 
does move the will efficiently as its creative and conservative 
vause, but not as a formal or final cause. Even in the case of 
the divine good, there is no psychological determinism. 

In summary of what occurs in the Summa contra Gentiles, it 
may be said that the intellect’s formal causality is emphasized, 
that final causality is not at all explicit, and that freedom of 
exercise is almost wholly neglected. This, however, is quite in 
keeping with the commonly supposed purpose of the Summa; 
that is, such a treatment is a refutation of those gentiles who 
were affected by the Arabian attack on the form as a real deter- 
minant in secondary causes. What can be drawn from the 
Summa contra Gentiles in support of Dom Lottin’s thesis would 


not seem to be very much. 


Prima pars 


The Prima pars of the Summa Theologiae contains an article 
on the distinction of powers by their acts and objects.” A 
power, St. Thomas says, inasmuch as it is a potency, is ordered 
to an act. Therefore, the ratio of the power arises from the act 
to which it is ordered, and conseqyently, powers are diversified 
by their acts. The rationes of the acts are diversified by reason 
of diverse rationes of their object. Now every act is of either 
an active power or of a passive power. If the power is a passive 


one, then the object is related to the act as a principle and 


moving cause, as color is the principle of sight. The object of 


267, 77, 3. 
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an active power, bowever, is related to the act as a terminus or 
end, as the object of the virtus of growth is that perfect quantity 
which is the end of the act of growing. 

An act, then, receives its species from one of two sources, 
depending upon whether the power by which it is produced is 
an active or a passive one; that is, an act receives its species 
from the end or terminus of the act. How, then, are acts of 
the will specified? They must be specified by a moving cause, 
for, as St. Thomas states explicitly in enother article,”* an 
appetitive power is a passive power, because it is its nature to 
be moved by what is apprehended.*’ As Aristotle has said, the 
apprehended appetible is a movens non motum, while the 
appetite is a movens motum. 

All this seems quite clear and simple—until compared with 
what is found in Question 82. Here St. Thomas makes explicit 
his teaching on the manner in which the intellect moves the 
will.** A thing can be said to move in two ways, per modum 


finis or per modum agentis. The moving per modum fints is 


the kind of causality which an end exercises on the efficient 
cause, and it is in this way that the intellect moves the will, 
for the understood good is the object of the will and moves it 
as an end. To move another per modum agentis is to move as 
that which alters moves that which is altered or as that which 
impels moves that which is impelled. It is in this latter way 
that the will moves the intellect, for it belongs to that power 
whose end is universal good to move per modum agentis that 
power whose end (to know) is a particular good. According to 
the distinction of active and passive powers as found in Question 
77,°* the will is an active power, for the object of its acts moves 
as an end. Apparently, St. Thomas has, in the Prima pars, 


3. 

*7 Ibid.: “ Potentis enim appetitiva est potentia passiva, quae nata est 
moveri ab apprehenso. . . .” 

4. 

2° Cf. supra, pp. 312-313. 
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made the will out to be both active and passive. Whatever the 
interpretation of this apparent contradiction, some conclusions 
can be drawn relative to the problem of this paper. 

Two of the conclusions support Dom Lottin; namely, St. 
Thomas says that the intellect moves per modum finis, and, 
secondly, he is not, before the Condemnation of 1270, so con- 
cerned about maintaining the active nature of the will that he 
dares not call it a passive power. A third conclusion, however, 


is that St. Thomas does not consider a final causality on the 
part of the intellect as detrimental to the will’s active nature. 
Rather, the fact that the object of an act moves per modum 


finis, or as an end, is that which distinguishes the power as 
an active one. 

It remains now to consider those writings of St. Thomas 
which are subsequent to 1270. 


De malo 


It may be noted in beginning a consideration of the De malo 
texts that St. Thomas devotes only two articles to the question 
of liberum arbitrium: the single article of Question 6, Utrum 
homo habeat liberam electionem suorum actuum, aut ex neces- 
sitate eligat, and Article 5 of Question 15, Utrum liberum 
arbitrium in daemonibus possit revertt ad bonum post peccatum. 
The problem to be kept in mind is whether what is said here 
about the causal relationship of intellect and will differs from 
what has been said in the preceding works; or, more precisely, 
whether the causality of the intellect is reduced to formal 
causality only. 

There is, at the beginning of the corpus of Question 6, some- 
thing which does not seem to be present in any of the preceding 
discussions. St. Thomas speaks here of the intellect and will 
as a single active principle of man’s acts: 
quod sicut in aliis rebus est aliquod principium propriorum actuum, ita 
etiam in hominibus. Hoe autem activum sive motivum principium in 
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hominibus proprie est intellectus et voluntas. ... Quod quidem prin- 
cipium partim convenit cum principio activo in rebus naturalibus, 
partim ab eo differt.*° 


There is in man an intellective form and an inclination of the 
will accompanying this form. Since the intellective form is not 
individuated, as is the form of a merely corporeal being, but 
is universal inasmuch as it is receptive of determination by every 
intelligible being, the inclination of the will is also universal 
and not determined to any one particular end, but to good in 
general. 

How, then, is this one undetermined intellective-appetitive 
principle of human acts moved to a particular, determinate act ¢ 
It is moved, says St. Thomas, in two ways: on the part of the 
subject and on the part of the object. For example, the power 
of sight is moved, on the part of the subject, to see more or less 
clearly because a mutation of the organ’s disposition affects the 
exercise of its act. On the part of the object, the power of 
sight is moved to see various colors; the act is specified by its 
object. 

To approach the distinction from another angle—it belongs 
to that whose end is the principal end to move that whose end 
is for the sake of the principal end, as it belongs to the soldier, 
whose end is victory, to move the bridle-maker, whose end is 
for the sake of the soldier’s final cause. Because the good is 
an apprehensible form, it is a kind of truth; because the truth 
is the end of the intellect, it is a kind of good. Therefore, it 
belongs to the intellect to move the will and also to the will to 


move the intellec Obviously, however, each cannot move the 


other in the same respect, for both would be in potency and act 


then in the same respect. The object of the intellect, it is 


#9 De malo, VI. 

81 Jbid.: “Unde et ipsum bonum, inquantum est quaedam forma appre- 
hensibilis, continetur sub vero quasi quoddam verum; et ipsum verum, in 
quantum est finis intellectualis operationis, continetur sub bono ut quoddam 
particulare bonum.” 
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evident, is the first principle of human acts, but the first prin- 
ciple in the genus of formal cause; the object of the will, on 
the other hand, is the first principle in the genus of final cause.” 

Has St. Thomas, then, reduced the causality of the intellect 
to formal causality? To be sure, the intellect is the first prin- 


ciple in the genus of formal cause. However, the answer to the 
sixth objection in Question 6 reverts to the same theme as that 
which runs through the previous works: whatever is willed is 
willed only sub ratione boni. Now, if the form apprehended by 
the intellect has the ratio of the good, it has the ratio of what 
is desired; it is an object because it partakes of the nature of 
the will’s end, of the final cause. That is, the object is an object, 
not only because it is intelligible, a particular true thing, but 
also because it is understood as desirable, as a particular good 
thing. The intellect is a final cause through the medium of the 
object inasmuch as it belongs to the intellect to perceive the 
ratio of good in the object. The particular good cannot be a 
final cause of a human act unless the intellect makes it such by 
ordering it to the will’s ultimate end. St. Thomas seems never 
to have said more or less than this. That he has in De veritate 
and the Prima pars been explicit in pointing out the final 
causality of the object is true; however, in the Commentary on 
the Sentences and in the Summa contra Gentiles he has been 
equally as cryptic as in the De malo. 


Prima secundae 


The Prima secundae is replete with material on the matter in 
question. Therefore, no attempt will be made to present the 


whole teaching of the Prima secundae regarding the mutual 


°2 Jbid.: “Si autem consideremus obiecta voluntatis et intellectus, in- 
veniemus quod obiectum intellectus est primum principium in genere causae 
formalis, est enim eius obiectum ens et verum; sed obiectum voluntatis est 
primum principium in genere causae finalis, nam eius obiectum est bonum, 
sub quo comprehenduntur omnes fines, sicut sub vero comprehenduntur 
omnes formae apprehensae.” 
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causality of intellect and will. Instead, only two representative 
passages will be considered. 

In Article 1 of Question 13, there is repeated a doctrine 
already encountered several times: Reason in some way precedes 
the will and orders its act; that is, the will tends to its object 
according to an ordering of reason, because the apprehensive 
power presents the object to the appetitive power. So, if that 
act by which the will tends toward something which is proposed 
as good is materially of the will, it is formally of the intellect 
because the act is ordered to its end by reason. The substance of 
such an act is as matter to the order which is imposed upon it 
by a superior power.* 

Article 1 of Question 9 expounds the same thesis as that 
found in De malo: A power of the soul can be said to be in 
potency in two ways: with respect to acting and not acting, 
and with respect to doing this or doing that. Therefore, a power 
needs to be moved in two ways: namely, as to the exercise of 
its act and as to the determination of its act. The first kind of 
moving is from the subject; the second kind, from the object, 
according to which the act is specified. Since every agent acts 
for an end, the principle of exercise is from the end, good in 
general, which is the object of the will. The object of an election, 
however determines the act of the will in the way in which 
the formal principle of natural things specifies them. Therefore, 
the intellect, in presenting its object to the will, moves as a 
formal cause.** 

Nowhere in the Prima secundae does there seem to be any 
mention of a final causality on the part of the intellect. Does 
this mean, then, that Dom Lottin is correct? Certainly, Dom 
Lottin has not been proved to be in error. However, the causal 
relationship of intellect and will as expressed in the Prima se- 
cundae differs only in detail from that already found in the Com- 
mentary on the Sentences. Moreover, no matter what terms St. 


13, 1. 55, 9, 2. 
5 
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Thomas chooses to apply to the intellect’s causality, the thought 
that is expressed seems to be consistent throughout his writings. 
That is, the intellect moves the will inasmuch as the intellect 
apprehends the object of election, apprehends it as having the 
ratio of good, which is the final cause of the will, and orders the 
object to the ultimate end of the will. The will acts accerding 
to this order, or specifying principle, imposed upon it by the 
intellect. The act of election is materially of the will—not 
absolute—but formally of the intellect—according to a certain 
ordering of reason. The intellect is the first principle in the 
genus of formal causality; the will is the first principle in the 
genus of final causality. 

The contention that, according to St. Thomas’s later works, 
final causality belongs to the will alone, that is, that the will’s 
general inclination to good is the final cause of all will acts, is 
a theory that seems difficult to square with Thomistie prin- 
ciples. The will is ordered to good in general, and is the first 
principle in the order of finality, but a universal end can hardly 
be an immediate principle of particular acis. That the will’s 
general inclination to good be a final cause of a particular 
election, it seems requisite that the general inclination be parti- 
cularized. This is precisely what the intellect does in the judg- 
ment of election. The apprehended good is a formal cause 
inasmuch as it is the form through which the agent exercises 
the act of willing; it is a final cause inasmuch as the good of 
a particular apprehended thing is the end of the particular act 
of willing. Nothing, for St. Thomas, can be an object of the 
will unless the intellect tirst perceives the ratio boni of that 


object. No one will deny that the will is the first principle in 


the order of final causality, but it does not seem possible that 
St. Thomas should ever have denied that the apprehended parti- 
cular good is the proximate end of a particular act of election, 
that is, that it is a final cause. Moreover, according to the 
distinction of active and passive powers which St. Thomas has 
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set up in Question 77 of the Prima pars,** if the object of 
liberum arbitrium does not move as an end, liberum arbitrium 
is not an active power. And it is just this character of being 
active that St. Thomas is supposed by Dom Lottin and other 
supporters of his view to be so intent upon preserving after 
1270. 

Therefore, it does not seem evident that St. Thomas altered 
his thought on this question as a result of the Condemnation of 
1270. It is possible that he altered his terminology as a result, 
but even this does not seem certain in view of the fact that 
some works completed before 1270 do not expressly attribute any 
final causality to the intellect. It is quite possible, however, that 
pertinent texts have been omitted in this study, and that some 
texts which have been considered have been misinterpreted. 
With these reservations in mind, the conclusion may be drawn 
that there does not seem to be sufficient evidence to warrant a 
categorical statement that Bishop Tempier succeeded in coercing 
St. Thomas to change either his mind or his teaching. 


Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 


8° Of. supra, pp. 312-313. 


REVIEW ARTICLE: 


Galileo Galilei in Recent Double 
Exposure 


by Joseph T. Clark, S.J. 


N FEBRUARY, 1632, Galileo Galilei successfully published, under 
: adequate ecclesiastical license impartially to present both views, his 
Dialogo . . . sopre i due Massimi Sistemi del Mondo, Tolemaico, e 
Copernicano, proponendo indeterminatamente le ragioni Filosofiche e 
Naturali tanto per V una, quanto per V altra parte (Fiorenze: Gio. 
Batista Landini, 1632). The furore created among the theologian critics 
was immediate and immense. For their currently successful counter- 
Reformation campaign of Tridentine insistence, against the contrary 
“perverse and devious circumlocutions of certain wicked men,” upon 
the obviously literal interpretation of Scriptural texts central to sacra- 
mental theology was sure to be seriously compromised just at that time 
by the necessity of simultaneously explaining away the apparently 
implied cosmological difficulties of certain other texts. For despite 
formal protestations by the author to the contrary, the context of the 
Dialogo was quite persuasively conclusive for the Copernican side of 
the controversy. In August, 1632, therefore an‘ official emergency 
directive, issued by competent ecclesiastical authorities in Rome, ordered 
the publisher, Landini, to suspend until further notice all sale of the 
book. But the original printer’s stock of the volume had been all but 
depleted by this time, so that ordinary copies of the first edition of 
the Dialogo are not really rare collector’s items on the booksellers’ 
market. In June, 1633, the Dialogo was explicitly removed from 
general circulation among Catholics and its title added by public edict 
of the Holy Office to the Index librorum prohibitorum, so that thence- 
forward until further notice the book was legitimately available only 
to those Catholics whose proven qualifications merited a license to study 
its contents. 

In 1635 at Tréves the Elziver printers published a translation of 
the Dialogo into Latin by Matthias Bernegger under the title: Systema 
cosmicum, authore Galileo Galilei Lynceo . . . in quo quatuor dialogis, 
de duobus maximis Mundi Systematibus, Ptolemaico et Copernicano, 
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utriusque rationibus philosophicis ac naturalibus indefinite propositis, 
disseritur (Auguste Treboe, 1635). In 1661 at London Thomas Salus- 
bury published in his Mathematical Collections and Translations (Lon- 
don: William Leybourne, 1661) an English version of the first edition 
Italian text of the Dialogo. But most of the publisher’s stoc& of this 
translation was apparently destroyed in the Great Fire of London in 
1666, so that available copies of the Salusbury translation of the 
Dialogo are rare indeed. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century Galileo’s Dialogo, now for 
a long time rendered religiously harmless by a definite change in the 
climate of opinion, was officially removed as a dead letter from the 
Index and approved thenceforward for unrestricted circulation among 
interested Catholics. From 1842-1856 Eugenio Albéri published in a 
new and somewhat critically edited version Le opere di Galileo Galilei 
(Firenze: Societa Editrice Fiorentina, 1842-1856). In 1891 Emil 
Strauss prepared and published at Leipzig an excellently turned and 
competently annotated German translation of the Dialogo. In 1897 
appeared the Dialogo volume in the critically edited and now definitive 
Edizione Nazionale of Galileo’s complete works under the editorial 
supervision of Antonio Favaro. Thereafter in 1935 Pietro Pagnini 
published an excellently annotated modern Italian version of the Dia- 
logo (Florence: Casa Editrice Adriano Salani, 1935). It is finally 
reported that a more recent Italian edition, annotated by F. Flora, was 
published in 1953 by the Edizioni Ricciardi as part of the series spon- 
sored by R. Mattioli. 

It is therefore an event of special significance in the annals of book 
publishing in America and a sure sign, if one were needed, that the 
pioneer discipline of the history of science has now also attained a 
commercially accredited status, when two of the foremost university 
presses in the United States publish in the same year and independently 
of each other the first English translations in almost three hundred years 
of the central and controversial Dialogo. The first to appear in August, 
1953, was: Dialogue on the Great World Systems, by Galileo Galilei, 
in the Salusbury translation, revised, annotated, and equipped with an 
“Historical Introduction” by Giorgio de Santillana, and “ An Astro- 
nomical Note on the Two Systems” by W. D. Stahlman, illustrated, 
pp. lviii + 506 (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
$12.50.) The second to appear in November, 1953, was: Dialogue con- 
cerning the Two Chief World Systems—Ptolemaic and Copernican, by 
Galileo Galilei, translated from the Edizione Nazionale text and anno- 
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tated by Stillman Drake, foreword by Albert Einstein in an authorized 
translation by Sonja Bargmann, illustrated, pp. xxvii + 496 (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1953. $10.00). 

Both versions are independently conceived and differently executed. 
Professor de Santillana, for example, in what shall hereafter be called 
“the S version,” sets as motif for his volume the following note in 
Galileo’s handwriting on the margin of his personal copy of the Dialogo 
(p. x): 

In the matter of introducing novelties. And who can doubt that it will 
lead to the worst disorders when minds created free by God are compelled 
to submit slavishly to an outside will? When we are told to deny our 
senses and subject them to the whim of others? When people devoid of 
whatsoever competence are made judges over experts and are granted 
authority to treat them as they please? These are the novelties which are 


apt to bring about the ruin of commonwealths and the subversion of the 
state. 


There is flashing fire in these jottings, and indignation and passion 
and extravagance, even incoherence. For these notes afford a glimpse 
of the rebel in Galileo who squirms in soliloquy and frets and chafes 
under imposed restraints. And such a man apparently is what Galileo 
means in sum to de Santillana. For it is predominantly this aspect of 
his irridescent personality that the S version in effect. memorializes and 
even glorifies. 

Drake however, in what shall hereafter be called “ The D version,” 
selects as motto for his volume the following note, added by Galileo’s 
hand to the preliminary leaves of his own copy of the Dialogo (p. v) : 


Take note, theologians, that in your desire to make matters of faith 
out of propositions relating to the fixity of sun and earth you run the risk 
of eventually having to condemn as heretics those who would declare the 
earth to stand still and the sun to change position—eventually, I say, at 
such a time as it might be physically or logically proved that the earth 
moves and the sun stands still. 


There is logic in these lines and the graceful subtlety of a distinction 
between confident insight and convincing proof, and immensely ripe 
wisdom and extraordinary appreciation of the rational structure of the 
scientific enterprise. For these jottings reveal an aspect of the scien- 
tist in Galileo who sees science in correct perspective, who understands 
what it is all about and more importantly still foresees the inevitable 
progress of its self-corrective methodology towards an inescapable de- 
cision procedure. And such a man apparently is what Galileo means 
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in sum to Stillman Drake. For it is predominantly this facet of his 
complex personality that in effect the D version is quietly content to 
record and reproduce. It is finally, I think, of extreme significance to 
the reader of the Dialogue that each of the authors chooses as leitmotiv 
for his piece a quotation from Galileo indeed but not from the Dialogo. 

Each author moreover executes his translation in an independent and 
radically different manner. Professor de Santillana in a brief foreword 
to the S version thus explains and justifies his method of effecting an 
acceptable modern rendering of the text (p. viii): 


. Translated into modern scientific English, the Dialogo would have 
sounded pathetically displaced, lost amid the alien corn. What we are 
witnessing in texts of this order is the birth of the modern scientific lan- 
guage; but they are still, as it were, the unhewn stone, They carry with 
them a whole world of ancient, rich, and also somewhat undetermined 
meanings. Such texts can only be stultified by their wording being re- 
placed with modern technical terms. Moreover, style and thought go 
together. The Dialogo is and remains a masterpiece of Baroque style, 
which knows how to move effortlessly through tight passages of reasoning, 
unroll with a rustle of silk, sparkle with malice and restrained good 
humor, maintain its cadence through vast reaches of syntactic intricacy, 
and rise without break to the solemnity of prophetic invective. Only 
Salusbury’s Jacobean prose could do some justice to the pace and rhythm 
of the original. But that prose had to be checked sentence by sentence 
upon the Italian and corrected, edited, and annotated if it was to meet 
the needs of the modern reader... . 


And it is indeed true that the problem of translating into acceptable 
English idiom the scientific terms of Galileo is very real and very 
vexing. 

A significant instance in point is Galileo’s use of the term: esperienza. 
What does it mean and how may it best be rendered into English? 
Careful examination of explicit and diversified contexts discloses that 
in Galileo’s fluctuating usage esperienza may mean either (a) experi- 
ence in the sense of a vague and generalized reference to the publicly 
accessible world of routine sense impressions and thus to the common 
shared realm of ordinary phenomena about which everybody is well 
informed through personal knowledge by acquaintance, or (b) experi- 
ment in the sense of a very precise and specific reference to a set of 
particular operations of laboratory type, designed consciously to test 
some theoretically assumed position or surmise, or (¢) more complexly 
still both experience and experiment at the same time. Hence to render 
esperienza as “experiment” in the contemporary scientific and tech- 
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nical sense when it signifies in loco mere general experience, or as 


“ experience ” merely when it means consciously performed experiment, 
or as one or the other when it means both together, is in each case a 
fault in the translation that can sometimes be seriously misleading to 
the unwary reader. There are thus some good and valid a priori reasons 
to suppose with the author of the S version that perhaps Salusbury in 
1661 could really turn Galileo’s Dialogo into English more successfully 
than a modern and scientifically sophisticated translator who works 
directly upon Favaro’s critically edited text. 

But the latter is precisely the course that seemed preferable to Drake. 
For a translator’s preface to the D version explains that the Salusbury 
translation (pp. xxv-xxvi) : 


. would be found quite obscure by the modern English reader despite 
the careful and conscientious work of Salusbury, who attempted to pre- 
serve in English the very long and involved sentences of the Italian 
original. In my opinion the spirit and the historical role of the work 
demand reasonably easy reading in preference to strict literalness, even at 
the price of taking certain liberties with the text. This I have not hesi- 
tated to do, being heartened by Galileo’s known abhorrence of pedantry. 

. The present translation has been made entirely anew, using the 
definitive National Edition prepared under the direction of Antonio Favaro 
and published at Florence in 1897. The material specifically added to the 
text by Galileo himself after publication of the first edition (1632) has 
been included, and indicated by enclosure in square brackets. Galileo’s 
postils (running notes in the margin) have been placed as nearly as pos- 
sible beside their textual references. . 


And in this matter it would seem that the D version conforms closely 
to standard editorial practice for the publication of modern transla- 
tions. For it is conventional to execute such a project in two steps: 
(1) seeure the most reliable critically edited text of the document in 
question, and (2) render its authenticated contents into acceptable 
vernacular idiom. 

Drake is thus content, if necessary, to sacrifice without regret the 
surplus of mimetie prose style if he can secure for the modern student 
of Galileo’s Dialogo an easy accuracy and a ready comprehension of 
the material. De Santillana however is confident that all three qualities 
ean be secured by a very painstaking revision of Salusbury’s transla- 
tion. The S version therefore is caleulated to offer more to the modern 
reader than the D version claims. But the corresponding risks in such 
an enterprise as de Santillana undertakes in the S version are danger- 
ously many. For the links between author and translator are thereby 
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lengthened, and a third mind intervenes to screen the view of the naked 
text. Much therefore depends for the success of the S version upon 
(a) Salusbury’s basie ability to comprehend accurately what Galileo’s 
Dialogo is all about and (b) de Santillana’s thoroughness in adjusting 
Salusbury’s version wherever defective. 

Concerning Salusbury’s basic ability to comprehend accurately what 
Galileo’s Dialogo is all about and how in fact it goes about it, Professor 
de Santillana remarks (p. xxxii, n. 5): 


The Salusbury translation, with all its faults, remains better (once 
corrected) than any modern one could be. Although we had to modernize 
it and shorten the sentences, the text preserves a measure of the original 
spirit. It has in it the leisurely unrolling of seventeenth-century thought, 
with that peculiar ingenuous quality that would be lost in any imitation. 
Unfortunately, Salusbury is no Thomas Browne. It is a far ery from 
his efforts at achieving the elegance of Jacobean prose to the style of 
the Italian original, a masterpiece of Baroque production and the only 
prose classic of Italian literature from the seventeenth century that is 
still living today. Its easygoing diffuseness may remind one of the lactea 
ubertas that the Romans found in Livy; it moved good Matthias Bernegger 
to weary protest. But the Galilean harmony is the full equal of Monte- 
verdi and Palestrina, while Salusbury is at best a bumbling village 
organist. What is worse, his translating is miserably unreliable. Yet 
he, too, is an artist of sorts. Of facts about him we have next to nothing, 
yet he makes himself known to us in his Introduction more vividly than 
any biographer could do. Even the text shows more of his personality 
than should be allowable. He loves to show off his erudition, which is 
fair, and his exactness, which is more doubtful. He takes sternly to task 
Bernegger’s Latin translation for each trifling mistake, thus demonstrating 
to his sponsors the necessity of his work; at the same time, every few 
pages, he takes off on flights of inaccuracy that would make one doubt 
of his sanity. A familiar casualness with the original was common to 
all seventeenth-century translators: witness Florio and Adlington; it 
must also be admitted that the Italian original, with its tricky adverbs, 
might lead better men astray. But when, as here, it is a matter of a care- 
fully reasoned argument, one wonders what the translator must have 
thought on rereading the nonsense that he had written down. There is a 
suspicion that he never did. 


But there is also by now, I fear, a suspicion in the mind of the critic 
of the S version that perhaps Salusbury’s text, for all its literary flavor, 
may not in fact have been a good choice of material to serve as ground- 
work for the construction of an acceptably accurate modern translation. 

Nor is such a preliminary fear altogether vain. For a spot check on 
a critically important passage of the Dialogo produces in fact disap- 
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pointing results. For whereas Galileo wrote: “Io senza esperienza 
son sicuro che |’ effeto seguir4 come vi dico, perché cosi @ necessario 
che segua,” Salusbury (p. 126) drops out the key words “senza 
esperienza,” thereby making Galileo appear to the reader more of an 
empiricist in science than the text warrants, and the same passage in 
the S version reads (p. 159): “I am assured that the effect will ensue 
as I tell you, for so it is necessary that it should,” which follows Salus- 
bury closely indeed but not Galileo. In the appropriately correspond- 
ing place however in the D version, contrived altogether independently 
of the Salusbury translation, there correctly appears in context (p. 
145): “ Without experiment, I am sure that the effect will happen as 
I tell you, because it must happen that way.” This unfortunate lapse 
in the S version is all the more curious because de Santillana refers 
(p. 38, n. 32) to the distinguished study by I. B. Cohen wherein this 
defective rendering by Salusbury was called to public attention. But 
the omission of the above two key words in the § version is less serious 
than it could be because Professor de Santillana of course knows very 
well Galileo’s peculiar technique of “ thought-experiment ” and explains 
the procedure so clearly in several notes of expert calibre (p. 38, n. 32; 
n. 26, p. 140, and n. 41, p. 159) as to remedy effectively for the reader 
the misleading translation. And yet the error is there and awakens a 
fear that under Salusbury’s faulty leads there may well be others that 
further checking with the original may disclose. 

On the further point of style, moreover, a fair sample comparison 
of a randomly chosen passage, as presented in each version, may be 
instructive. The D version reads (pp. 56-57) : 

Sacr[eEpo]: I can put myself in Simplicio’s place and see that he is deeply 
moved by the overwhelming force of these conclusive arguments. But 
seeing on the other hand the great authority that Aristotle has gained 
universally; considering the number of famous interpreters who have 
toiled to explain his meanings; and observing that the other sciences, so 
useful and necessary to mankind, base a large part of their value and 
reputation upon Aristotle’s credit; Simplicio is confused and perplexed, 
and I seem to hear him say, “ Who would there be to settle our contro- 
versies if Aristotle were to be deposed? What other author should we 
follow in the schools, the academies, the universities? What philosopher 
has written the whole of natural philosophy, so well arranged, without 
omitting a single conclusion? Ought we to desert that structure under 
which so many travelers have recuperated? Should we destroy that 
haven, that Prytaneum where so many scholars have taken refuge so 
comfortably; where, without exposing themselves to the inclemencies of 
the air, they can acquire a complete knowledge of the universe by merely 
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turning over a few pages? Should that fort be leveled where one may 
abide in safety against all enemy assaults?” 


And the S version, based upon the prior translation of Salusbury in 
Jacobean prose, reads for the same section (p. 66) : 


Sacr[Epo]: I see into the heart of Simplicius and know that he is 
much moved at the strength of these convincing arguments; but, on the 
other side, when he considers the great authority which Aristotle has 
won with all men, and remembers the great number of famous inter- 
preters who have made it their business to explain his sense; and sees 
other sciences, so necessary and profitable to the public, that have built a 
great part of their esteem and reputation on the credit of Aristotle, he 
is much puzzled and perplexed. 1 think I hear him say, “To whom then 
should we repair for the decision of our controversies, if Aristotle were 
removed from the choir? What other author should we follow in the 
schools, academies, and studies? What philosopher has written all the 
divisions of Natural Philosophy, and so methodically, without omitting so 
much as one single conclusion? Shall we then overthrow that building 
under which so many voyagers find shelter? Shall we destroy that 
sanctuary, that Prytaneum, where so many students find commodious 
harbour; where, without exposing himself to the injuries of the air, with 
only the turning over of a few leaves, one may learn all the secrets of 
Nature? Shall we dismantle that fort in which we are safe from all 


hostile assaults? ”, 


And it may well be the case, since the decision is necessarily a personal 
one, that other readers too who can check each version against the 
original Italian text, will in the end find little or no cause to choose 
between S and D on the criterion of style. 

But the situation is slightly different with respect to the criterion 
of the completeness of each of the § and D versions. For readers may 
not find it easy to understand or to excuse the fact that the S version 
which includes the nineteen dense pages of highly technical astronomical 
computations( pp. 309-328) which even de Santillana recognizes can 
be “of interest only to professional historians of science” (n, 12, 
p. 309), nevertheless omits for rather dubious reasons three full pages 
of text (as remarked in n. 7, p. 15), and at least one more of “ several 
lengthy exemplifications” (n. 118, p. 267), where incidentally the 
hiatus in the text does not occur at the place indicated by the super- 
script footnote numeral but rather at the end of the sentence in the 


sixth line below. For the considerable price of the S version one would, 
I think, have been pleased to secure a complete and entirely unabridged 
translation of the Dialogo, such as the D version is: 
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Both de Santillana and Drake supply notes to the text of their 
versions, the S translation including them as very convenient footnotes 
to corresponding pages of text, and the D version very inconveniently 
lumping them in sequence at the end of the volume. Moreover the 
number, quality, point, contents, and character of the notes are dif- 
ferent in each version. The S version annotations are many (371 of 
which 351 are on Galileo’s text) and detailed (sometimes as long as 
fifty lines), and deal with matters historical, philological, scientific, 
and philosophical. But their value is uneven. Some of them are 
extremely important (as n. 68, p. 206), others helpfully illuminating 
(as n. 3, p. 13 and n. 10, p. 17), and all of them valuable in general, 
but sometimes simply wrong on details (as n. 128, p. 284), irrespon- 
sible in tone (as n. 122, p. 273), or unnecessarily irritating in nuance 
(as n. 76, pp. 220-221, and n. 21, p. 456). But there is solid gold in 
all of them and the wise reader will, as occasion demands, swallow his 
pride, summon his sense of humor, practice humility, silently enter 
corrections, suppress resentment, or stifle useless argument in order to 
mine the informative contents for his own profit and a more mature 
understanding of Galileo’s precious Dialogo. It would be stupid for 
Catholic readers in particular to allow their hypersensitivity on his- 
torical or doctrinal matters to stand in the way of their good sense 
on these incidental issues. The D version annotations on the other 
hand are considerably fewer (216 on pp. 467-491) and less detailed 
(average length less than six and one-half lines), but likewise deal 
with matters historical, philological, scientific, and philosophical. But 
few of them are rich or reward attention. A fair sample comparison 
is to see what Drake in the D version and de Santillana in the S version 
contribute to the information of the reader concerning the same central 
point in Galileo’s text (D: p. 22, at t, and S: p. 27, at 7%). The 
D version annotation reads (p. 470) : 


impetus. For Galileo this was not a mathematically defined concept, 
but an intuitive idea of some quality possessed by a moving body and 
capable of being conserved or communicated to other bodies. Sometimes 
he speaks of “impetus” as though it were synonymous with “ velocity,” 
but in those instances (e.g., p. 24) he is dealing with identical bodies 
or with bodies of equal mass. 


This is good, of course, and helpful to a certain degree. But it could 
be better by far and more illuminating. The S version however 
explains (pp. 27-28) : 
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Note on Galileo’s early theories. The word “impetus” here is not 
merely descriptive. It is a technical term borrowed from the past and 
charged with all the efforts and confusions of fourteen centuries of unsuc- 
cessful struggle to find a way to coherent dynamical conceptions away 
from both Aristotle and common sense. We shall try to outline later the 
evolution of impetus from Hipparchus to Galileo’s predecessor, G. B. 
Benedetti. Galileo discusses above only the laws of free fall that he dis- 
covered and presents them as derived from plain and obvious considera- 
tions. But he has come a long and hard way from his beginnings; it has 
taken him twenty years to work himself free from his education, and the 
word “impetus” is here still, so to speak, the mark of the beast. In his 
early work (De Motu, Vol. I of the Nat. Ed.), Galileo is already against 
Aristotle, yet his physics is still based on qualities. What is the force of 
a missile? It is an “ impressed virtue” which exhausts itself gradually 
as heat is dissipated from red-hot iron. Or better, he adds, like the 
“sonorous quality” impressed on a bell by hitting it. The bell does not 
resound by itself but only under impact; so does the missile fly through 
the air. It has an “impressed motive quality” that it proceeds to dis- 
sipate from the start, and this certainly allows Galileo to disbelieve all 
the then current notions about a missile’s growing “ impetuosity ” up to 
the middle of the trajectory. Therefore, concludes the young Galileo 
soberly, even if we take the limit case of the perfect ball rolling on the 
perfect horizontal plane, the motion will exhaust itself by its own nature, 
and there can be no talk of its going on indefinitely, as some (Cardan, Pic- 
colomini, Scaliger) were prone to believe. ‘‘ There are no two points in 
time in which the motive virtue is the same.” The velocity will decrease 
“asymptotically,” and, “ therefore,” he adds, mixing up space with velocity, 
“the distance covered will have a definite limit.” At this stage of his 
thought, then, he is explicitly and a priori denying inertial movement. 
His “new” physics of impetus agrees with Aristotle’s old conclusions. 
When it comes to free fall, the same reasoning compels him to make it 
uniform; for in this case the force is intrinsic and constant, a “ natural 
tendency downwards,” hence the velocity is constant too. Here again 
Galileo is retaining the Aristotelian viewpoint of motion as an absolute 
“change” against resistance; hence it seems natural to him that velocity 
should be proportional to force. The force, in turn, is proportional to the 
(specific) weight of bodies, and not, as Aristotle would have it, to their 
natures, since it is connected only with their specific tendency toward 
the center, as Benedetti had shown, If we had a high enough tower to 
drop things from, we would be able to verify this uniform rate of speed. 
(It should be added that Descartes always believed this too, although for 
different reasons). But here comes a serious hitch: fall, at least in the 
beginning, is clearly accelerated; moreover, its acceleration is not per- 
ceptibly proportional to specific weight; “On the contrary, experience 
teaches us that wood falls at first faster than lead, and that lead catches 
up with it only after a time, to fall faster than wood from then on, and 
of this I have often made the experiment [periculum feci].” To face this 
grave experimental difficulty, Galileo (he was about twenty-seven then) is 
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led to construct a theory which goes back to what happens in vertically 
thrown missiles. It is obvious, he says, that they slow down in ascent and 
accelerate in descent. But if we consider that what impels them upward 
is an “impressed lightness beyond their nature,” we must conclude that 
the turning point comes not when that lightness is exhausted but when it 
has become less than the weight. It keeps on decreasing after that, 
asymptotically; hence the effective weight does go on increasing perceptibly 
in the first part of the fall, and with it the velocity. This leads us at last 
back to the case of things dropped from on high. It should make no dif- 
ference, says Galileo rightly, whether or not a thrown missile is caught by 
a support at its highest point and then let go again. Hence simple fall 
from a support implies an initial “ impressed lightness” from the sup- 
port which exactly balances the weight. The acceleration of fall is really 
a progressive de-retardation. The way in which Galileo, in the ten years 
between 1593 and 1603, worked himself free of this unfortunate start is an 
important story by itself. It is linked with the names of Democritus and 
the “superhuman” Archimedes; the way goes through hydrostatics and 
the theory of the balance, which allow him to dispose of such qualities as 
absolute “ lightness” and “ heaviness.” See Koyré, A lV’ aube de la science 
classique; Wohlwill, Die Entstehung d. Beharrungsgesetzes; P. Tannery, 
Galilée et les principes de la dynamique, Mem. Sc. VI; Hessen, Die Entwickl- 
ung d. Physik Galileis, Logos XVIII, 339. 


No better exposition of these complex materials could readily be given. 
The knowledge is expert, the feeling authentic, and the historical per- 
spective excellent. And it is apparent, I think, on the basis of this 
representative sample comparison, how great in fact is the difference 
between the S version annotations and those in the D version. So sure 
do I feel on this point that I venture here the respectful guess that 
Mr. Drake himself learned a good deal about Galileo the first time that 
he seanned Professor de Santillana’s annotations. 

Both the § version and the D version moreover feel a certain respon- 
sibility to introduce their readers to Galileo’s Dialogo in a fitting pre- 
fatory manner. But each version achieves this indispensable objective 
in considerably different and, I feel, unequally successful ways. De 
Santillana’s Historical Introduction (pp. xi-li) manages, I suppose, to 
survive its own defects and possesses, therefore, enough sound merits 
to make it seriously required reading for any student of the truly 
regrettable and highly complex incident known as “ the case of Galileo.” 
For this S version introduction presents very forcefully a certain point 
of view and offers sundry items of information not easily or readily 
obtainable elsewhere. For example the S version contributes to the 
details of the trial story the fact that (p. xlv) “according to the 
rules, torture could not be applied to an old man of seventy.” But 
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many also, I feel, are the defects of the S version. The documentation, 
for instance, seems surprisingly thin for issues so notoriously contro- 
versial, and this circumstance, I think, seriously saps the force of de 
Santillana’s case. For while every one is indeed entitled to propound 
his own interpretation of given historical records and sources, it is 
not good practice, I suggest, to withhold from the reader precisely 
what are the relevant records and sources. For example, responsible 
and otherwise reliably informed readers would, I think, legitimately 
expect to be told from whom and when and by what channels the 
Jesuit astronomers (p. xxiv) “had had orders not to do anything 
which might weaken the authority of Aristotle in the schools.” And it 
is a just request, I think, to ask to be informed on what evidence it is 
reported of the Master of the Sacred Palace (p. xxxvii): “‘ The 
Jesuits,’ he said, ‘ will persecute this [the 1632 Dialogo] with the utmost 
bitterness.’” And is it history, or merely de Santillana’s reconstruction 
of what must have happened, as he sees the situation, to declare (p. 
xxxix): “They [the Jesuits] pointed out, in fact, that Galileo might 
be more dangerous for the traditional ideas; ‘than Luther and Calvin 
themselves.’ Since they [the Jesuits] had built up the educational sys- 
tem around Aristotle, they had good reason to say so” ? But who were 
the Jesuits who said this and where and when and in what source, if 
any, is the event reported? de Santillana does not here tell us. 

It seems to me, furthermore, that the absence of such documentation 
in the S version’s l/istorical Introduction is the more serious because 
de Santillana appears at least to misconstrue the authentic sense of 
several other documents the identity of which one can quite accurately 
guess. Thus, for example, the reader is told (p. xv) of “the uni- 
verse of revealed teaching, which shows it at best as a bubble in God’s 
hand, a kind of well-inclosed incubator where men’s souls are put 
through the ordeal which liberates them for the Paradise waiting for 
them beyond the stars.” Or again de Santillana explains (p. xxviii) 
that “in true Christian doctrine, the Creation [the world] is and re- 
mains a mystery; nor will the Christian define true knowledge as other 
than the supernatural experience of the soul.” Nor finally is it correct 
to state (p. xliii) without further precision that “Galileo had been 
caught lying to the Inquisition, and it was established that his thought 
and intention were contrary to those of the Church, which is the tech- 
nical definition of heresy.” 

But if the Historical Introduction to the S version proves on these 
standards highly unsatisfactory as a piece of substantiated history, 
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Einstein’s Foreword (pp. v-xxvii with continuous pagination through 
alternate German and English pages) is excellent as analysis and unob- 
jectionable as an expression of personal opinions about historical per- 
sonalities and events. Thus for example Einstein declares (p. xviii in 
the German original, p. xvii in the translation) : 


The leitmotif which I recognize in Galileo’s work is the passionate fight 
against any kind of dogma based on authority, Only experience and care- 
ful reflection are accepted by him as criteria of truth. Nowadays it is 
hard for us to grasp how sinister and revolutionary such an attitude 
appeared at Galileo’s time, when merely to doubt the truth of opinions 
which had no basis but authority was considered a capital crime and 
punishable accordingly. Actually we are by no means so far removed 
from such a situation even today as many of us would like to flatter our- 
selves; but in theory, at least, the principle of unbiased thought has won 
out, and most people are willing to pay lip service to this principle. 


But readers of either version of the Dialogo will surely come to see 
that even Simplicio, as the incarnate Aristotelian, holds to the principle 
that “only experience and careful reflection are accepted by him as 
criteria of truth.” For the difference between Salviati, as Galileo’s 
spokesman, and Simplicio, as the crass Aristotelian, lies centrally in 
the fact that each has chosen to conceive in his own way what “ careful 
[sorgfiltige Ueberlegung] is like. And that is precisely 
why Einstein’s further remarks are so valuable (p. xviii in German 


reflection ’ 


original, p. xvii in English translation) : 

It has often been maintained that Galileo became the father of modern 
science by replacing the speculative, deductive method with the empirical, 
experimental method. I believe, however, that this interpretation would 
not stand close scrutiny. There is no empirical method without specula- 
tive concepts and systems; and there is no speculative thinking whose 
concepts do not reveal, on closer investigation, the empirical material from 
which they stem. To put into sharp contrast the empirical and the 
deductive is misleading, and was entirely foreign to Galileo. . 


Einstein is surely right on this last point and correctly depicts the 
methodological outlook of Galileo. 

But the same cbservations hold true also for Ptolemy and Copernicus 
as the brilliant Astronomical Note on the Two Systems by W. D. Stahl- 
man in the S version (pp. 475-496) conclusively shows. For with a 
technical mastery of the historical materials that is truly exceptional 
and a directness of interpretative approach that is the mark of a forth- 
right teacher, Stahlman successfully charts a clear and reliable path 
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through the maze of the original documents and the jungle of misinter- 
pretations that centuries of inadequate analysis have allowed to grow 
over and around them. This appendix is a jewel in the crown of the 
S version and is itself worth in my opinion the price of the entire 
volume. 

The many line illustrations in both versions are carefully drawn and 
neatly reproduced in the text. Those of the S version moreover have 
the advantage of mirroring the contours of the original Galileo dia- 
grams, just as the postils preserved in the D version reproduce the 
visual appearance of the first Dialogo edition. Misprints in the S ver- 
sion (which conveys the impression of having been hurried through 
the press) are not too many and seldom serious, but I call attention 
here to the more important ones. P. 22, 1. 17, for... effects ... read 
... defects. P. 39, 1. 5, for... asserts, if... read... assert it. 
P. 39, n. 34, 1. 11 from bottom, for ... possible... read . . . impos- 
sible. P. 182, 1. 1 from bottom of text, for... mobility ...read... 
immobility. In the D version I found no typographical errors what- 
ever save the unique and inconsequential misplacement of a single postil 
line on p. 319. The excellence of the typography makes both versions 
easy to read, particularly however, I think, the D one. An adequate 
index to both the text and the annotations is supplied in the S version 
(pp. 499-506) and in the D version (p. 493-496). Each effectively 
renders its volume extremely useful for reference purposes. 


Thus it now happens that after a period of intellectual scarcity for 
almost 300 years the English speaking world is suddenly faced with 
an embarrassment of riches in the form of these two simultaneous 
translations of Galileo’s unique Dialogo. I think it both difficult and 
foolish to recommend an absolute and exclusive choice. For the most 
satisfactory English version, I suggest, would consist of both volumes 
side by side on the serious student’s shelf. For my own version of a 
composite SD edition would include as prefatory materials (1) Ein- 
stein’s Foreword to D and (2) Stahlman’s Appendix to §S, then (3) 


the D text by Drake within which however I would insert at appropriate 
laces superscript indices to (4) the incredibly rich annotations of de 
Santillana. Finally in my own copy at least I would paste on the 
rear flap of the joint volume the following quotation, just to keep the 
record straight: 


Ainsi, Messieurs, outre la profonde estime que Nous nourissons pour 
toutes les sciences et pour la votre en particulier, un motif de plus, fondé 
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sur des horizons plus élevés et plus universels [philosophiques et théo- 
logiques], Nous pousse & formuler ce souhait. Puisse la conception moderne 
de la science astronomique, qui a été |’ idéal de tant de grands hommes 
dans la passé, d’ un Copernic, d’ un Galilée, d’ un Kepler, d’ un Newton, 
étre encore féconde de merveilleux progrés pour |’ astrophysique moderne, 
et faire que, grace & la collaboration cordiale dont I’ “ Union Astronomique 
Internationale” est une promotrice exemplaire, ]’ image astronomique de 
l’ Univers acquiére un perfectionnement toujours plus profound. 


For thus, in fact, spoke Pope Pius XII, “ Allocutio iis qui interfuerunt 
conventui universali de Astronomia, Romae habito, die 7 mensis Sep- 
tembris, anno 1952,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis XLIV (1952), p. 739. 


Canisius College, 
Buffalo, New York 


y 
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THe Twenty-NintH ANNUAL MEETING 


HE Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Association will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Broad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., on Easter Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 12 and 13, 1955. The general theme of the meeting 
will be “ Knowledge and Expression.” Last May the Secretary sent 
an invitation to every member of the Association to volunteer to read a 
one-half hour paper at one or other of the six sectional afternoon meet- 
ing. The replies are to be made directly to the chairman of the section 
in which the member wishes to volunteer a paper. The following is 
the list of sections, chairmen, and suggested subjects for the various 
divisions : 


Logie and Method Section (Rev. Linus J. Thro, 8. J., St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri) 
1. Extra-Logical Procedures in Philosophy 
2. Genesis and Function of Principles in Philosophy 
Philosophy of Nature (Rev. Leo Foley, S.M., Marist Seminary, 
Washington, D. C.) 
1. Creationism in Science and Philosophy 
2. Realism in Modern Cosmology 
Metaphysics (Dr. Lawrence Lynch, 86 Rockwell St., Winsted, Conn.) 
1. Metaphysics is Concerned with Tautology or Nonsense State- 
ments 
2. Phenomenological Methods are Incompatible with Thomistic 
Metaphysics 
Moral and Political Philosophy (Dr. Lottie H. Kendzierski, 1800 S. 
30th St., Milwaukee, Wis.) 
1. The Place of Natural Knowledge in Ethics 
2. The Source of Obligation and Law, Is Obligation Derived 
from Law or Law from Obligation? 
History of Philosophy (Rev. Ben Hunt, St. Peter College, 605 8. 
Chapelgate Lane, Baltimore, Md.) 
1. Recent Trend Towards Realism in American Philosophy 
2. The Theory of Man in the Philosophy of John Dewey 
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Philosophical Problems (Rev. Edward Q. Franz, Gannon College, 
Erie, Pa.) 
1. The Problem of Communication between Thomism and Logical 
Positivism 
2. The Role of Dialecties in Philosophical Inquiry 


Members who would prefer to write a commentary on a paper in 
any section may also volunteer to act in that capacity. Each chair- 
man will indicate his final decision for the program of the section to 
those volunteering for his section. Replies must be in the hands of the 
respective chairman not later than October 16, 1954. Anyone volunteer- 
ing to read a paper must send a 150 word summary of the paper he 
proposes to give to the chairman of the section. Summaries of all 
papers which the various chairman select will be published in the 
January 1955 issue of Tue New Scuowasticism, the material for 
which must be in the printer’s hands by November 1, 1954. Summaries 
of all papers read at the general morning sessions must also be sent to 
the Secretary at his office at Catholic University of America not later 
than October 25. 

This general invitation has been extended on behalf of the Executive 
Council to all the members of the Association with a view to having a 


much wider participation of the membership in our various annual 
meetings. It must be said that the response has been very discouraging. 
Some of the sections in the past have had only one volunteer to read a 
paper. In several instances there were no volunteers at all. It is most 
urgently requested that a much more active response will be necessary 
if this feature in the arranging of our programs for our national 


meetings is to be continued. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION—WESTERN DIVISION 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, Western Division, was held at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois, on May 6, 7, 8, 1954. Meeting concurrently with the Western 
Division was the Western Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy 
which held a panel discussion on Thursday, May 6, on “ The Teaching 
of Philosophy, An International Inquiry of UNESCO.” The panelists 
were Profs. Richard MeKeon and Warner Wick, University of Chicago, 
Frederick P. Harris, Western Reserve University, and Harry Tiebout, 
University of Illinois. Coneurrently the Western Division held sectional 
meetings in the fields of Theory of Knowledge, Practical Ethics, Im- 
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manuel Kant, Logic, History of Philosophy, Theory of Value, Nature 
of Scientific Laws, Significance of Conscience, and Language and 
Ontology. Among the members of our Association who read papers 
were Rev. Dr. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, who 
spoke on “ Experiment in Teaching Ethics” and Dr. Anthony Nemetz 
of Ohio State University who had a paper in the History of Philosophy 
section on the subject “Is Aquinas an Aristotelian?” The discussion 
on this latter paper was lead by Rev. Thomas M. Newbold of St. 
Gabriel Monastery, Des Moines, Iowa. 


New RENAISSANCE Society OF AMERICA 


Announcement has been made recently of the founding of the Renais- 
sance Society of America at Columbia University on January 30, 1954, 
by representatives of leading American libraries, learned societies, and 
universities, with membership of about 1,000. 

The Renaissance Society of America will unite the various fields of 
learning in order to study the Renaissance as a whole, thus rejoining 
art, history, literature, music, philosophy, religion, science, and all the 
other subjects now usually investigated separately. The new learned 
society will serve as the scholarly and professional organization all 
those patrons and scholars interested in the study of the Renaissance, 
as does the Mediaeval Academy those concerned with the study of 
mediaeval civilization, according to Professor John H. Randall, Jr., of 
Columbia University, who is the president of the new Society, “ This 
need for the integration of historical knowledge has been the concern 
of scholars and patrons of the arts for many years. It is felt that 
only when this principle is fully recognized, can scholars bring into 
focus the meaning and significance of the great intellectual and artistic 
achievements of the Renaissance. This period, covering approximately 
the first three centuries of the Modern Age, is held by many eminent 
historians to be the richest period in the whole history of Western 
Civilization.” 

The Renaissance Society of America has received the co-operative 
interest and help of many other organizations and scholars. In 1938, 
the American Council of Learned Societies established a Committee on 
Renaissance Studies which has given support and encouragement in 
the promotion of scholarship in the Renaissance, especially in the inte- 
gration of the various fields of learning with interests in that period. 
During the past sixteen years, this help from the American Council of 
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Learned Societies has resulted in the formation of a number of regional 
and local conferences, such as those of New England, New York, Phila- 
delphia, the Southeastern States, the Midwestern States, the South 
Central States, and the Pacific Coast States, and other places which 
serve as centers of local interest for the study of all aspects of Renais- 
sance civilization. New local and regional groups will be invited to 
share in the work of the Society. 

The Society has adopted the well known Renaissance News as its 
official journal. Its first project is to authorize the publication of a 
series of Renaissance studies by its members. The cost of the publi- 
cation will be borne by the University of Texas with Professor William 
Peary as editor. 

The Renaissance Society of America will encourage intellectual co- 
operation on an international level. The Fulbright and UNESCO 
programs, as well as the work of such organizations as the Centro 
Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento, The Association Internationale 
des Historiens de la Renaissance, and the Istituto Internazionale di 
Studi Umanistici point to the importance of learning and research in 


the promotion of international understanding. 
Membership is extended to art and book collectors, publishers, pri- 


vate and academic scholars, as well as those who believe there is no 
better way to promote international dignity and understanding than a 
serious and mature investigation of the intellectual traditions which 
furnish the basis of our modern world. Members will receive a sub- 
scription to Renaissance News and all other publications of the Society, 
including this year (1954) Volume I, a survey and bibliography of 
Renaissance studies. Annual dues for patron, sustaining, and regular 
members are $25, $10, and $4 respectively. Professor Josephine Waters 
Bennett of Hunter College, New York City, is Executive Secretary, and 
Edwin B. Knowles, Treasurer. The organizing meeting was sponsored 
by Columbia University. The official address of the Society is 1161 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 27, N. Y. 


LocaL REGIONAL CONFERENCES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The revived New England Conference of our Association heard Rev. 
Dr. Joseph T. Clark speak on the subject “ Mathematical Logic” on 
December 16 at Boston College. A second meeting was held there on 
March 31 with Rev. Gerard O'Neill, S. J., of Weston College speaking 
on “ Philosophy of Existentialism.” Rev. Lucien Dufault, O. M.L., of 
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Oblate College, Natick, Mass., continues as chairman. The East Central 
Conference met at Pontificial College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 
on April 25. Rev Joseph C. Heruday of St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland, 
read a paper on “ Causality in the Philosophy of David Hume” and 
Mr. Joseph De Lucea of Ohio State University was the second speaker 
on the subject “ Theory of Perception of Professor H. H. Price of 
Oxford.” The D. C.-Maryland Conference met at Georgetown Uni- 
versity for its final meeting of the academic year on May 14 to hear 
Mr. Charles Fecher, author of the recent book, Philosophy of Jacques 
Maritain, speak on the subject “The Philosophy of Man of Some 
Christian Non-Catholie Philosophers.” Dr. Jean Rosenberg of Notre 
Dame College, Baltimore, was elected president for the coming year 
and Dr. Paul Nolan of Catholic University was elected secretary. The 
Northwest Regional Conference had its fifth annual conference at Christ 
the King Abbey, Vancouver, Canada, on March 26 in the form of a 
symposium on the subject “On Knowledge and Valuation.” Rev. 
Augustine Kalberer, 0. S. B., of Christ the King Abbey, and Rev. A. D. 
Tourigny, S.J., of Mount St. Michael’s College, lead the symposium as 
critics. 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


We are in receipt of a very useful Workbook of Logic with an accom- 
panying Handbook of Logic by Professors Roland Houde of the De- 
partment of Philosophy and Jerome J. Fischer of the Department of 
English at Villanova University. The Handbook is an especially 
interesting atlempt to make logic a tool to be used in particular con- 
cerns in everyday life. In addition to the traditional logie there is an 
attempt to make the student aware of the impact of modern develop- 
ments in the field. The address of the publisher, William C. Brown 
and Company, is 918 Main Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 

A newly formed Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy will hold its 
second meeting at Goucher College, Baltimore, on December 28, 1954. 
Those who would like to become members and have not been reached 
by letter are invited to send their dues of $1.90 to Mrs. A. C, Sprague, 
Yarrow West, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York, announces an essay contest open to active members of the teach- 
ing faculties as well as graduate students of American universities and 
colleges on the subject “ The Philosophical and Religious Foundations 
of Americanism,” The essays must be submitted to the Philosophical 
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Library no later than September 30, 1955 and must contain no less 
than 75,000 words and no more than 150,000 words in typewritten form, 
double spaced, marked “ Philosophical Library Contest.” The prize 
for the winning essay is $1,000. The name of the winner will be 
announced on November 15, 1955. The judges are Drs. William Kil- 
patrick of Columbia, Vergilius Ferm of College of Wooster, Ohio, 
and Dagobert de Runes, editor-in-chief of the Philosophical Library. 

The Mahlon Powell Lectures of Indiana University were given during 
the month of April by Herbert W. Schneider of Columbia University. 
The general title of this twenty-first series was “ Three Dimensions of 
Public Morality.” The subtitles were: 1) The Disintegration of One 
World, 2) Liberty, Equity, and Human Rights, 3) Equality, Security 
and Publie Needs, 4) Fraternity, Charity and Civie Virtues. 

St. Xavier College of Chicago, Illinois, is holding an Institute in 
Curriculum and Teacher Development in cooperation with the Albertus 
Magnus Lyceum for Natural Sciences at the Dominican House of 
Studies, River Forest, Illinois, from June 22 to August 22. The work 
of the Institute is divided into two workshops, one for the preparation 
of teachers of the liberal arts and the other for the preparation of 
teachers of natural science. The Institute is in part subsidized by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. Those interested should 
apply to the Director of the Summer Sessions, St. Xavier College, 
4900 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

The following quotation from a review of Volume XXVII of our 
annual Proceedings “ Philosophy and Unity ” by the Revue Philosophi- 
que de Louvain, February, 1954, pertaining to the papers of Professors 
Maritain, Nogar, and Kane, will be of particular interest to our 


members: 


Nous nous attarderons un peu a l'étude de M. Maritain, qui reprend, 
en les modifiant kégérement, des positions dont nos lecteurs connaissent 
déja les grandes lignes. M. Maritain conserve la théorie traditionnelle des 
trois degrés d’abstraction: physique, mathématique, métaphysique. Mais 
dans le premier degré, il voit un genre qui admet deux espéces distinctes: 
le degré d’abstraction qui donne lieu a la philosophie de la nature et celui 
qui donne lieu aux sciences de la nature. Sciences et philosophie de la 
nature ont le méme objet matériel (terminus a quo), mais différent par 
leur objet formel (terminus ad quem) ; pour les sciences, l’objet formel est 
“empirio-logique ”; il participe a l’intelligibilité du second degré d’abstrac- 
tion, l’abstraction mathématique; la philosophie de la nature a un objet 
formel ontologique; il participe a l’intelligibilité de la métaphysique. Dans 
le travail qui nous occupe, M. Maritain cherche & montrer que cette dis- 
tinction n’est pas aussi radicale qu’on pouvait le croire. 
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La philosophie de la nature peut avoir a utiliser dans ses démonstrations 
propres des résultats acquis dans les sciences. C’est ainsi que les seules 
preuves valables, & ses yeux, de la théorie hylémorphique s’appuyent sur 
les faits de la nutrition et de la transformation substantielle dans Il’or- 
ganisme viant; elle suppose done des sciences chimiques et biologiques. 

En second lieu, la structure que découvre la science “symbolise” en 
quelque sorte la structure ontologique (p. 52), quoique les conceptions 
respectives que la science et la philosophie utilisent concernant la matiére 
(substance ou phénoméne) soient radicalement différentes. 

Cette importante étude contient beaucoup de réflexions intéressantes et 
trés nuancées. Elle ne semble pas résoudre cependant de fagon tout a fait 
satisfaisante le dillicile probléme de l’intégration de la science et de la 
philosophie. La notion d’une “ participation” d’un degré d’abstraction & 
un autre nous parait bien obscure. De méme la distinction qui est faite 
” est sans 


entre la pensée “ ontologique” et la pensée “ empirio-logique 
doute maintenue, mais il est plus difficile de voir en quoi peut consister la 
propriété pour la seconde de “symboliser” la premiére. Tout ceci appelle 


certainement des précisions ultérieures, 


On the papers of Fathers Nogar and Kane is the following obser- 
vations : 


Cette derniére étude des PP. Nogar et Kane, O.P., sur determinisme 
et indéterminisme préconise un indéterminisme radical en philosophie de 
la nature: le hasard doit étre considéré comme une sorte d’absolu; si tout 
effet a une cause, les causes matérielles ne déterminent cependant pas leurs 
effets d’une maniére nécessaire. L’analyse causale doit se limiter au passé, 
elle ne peut prédire l’avenir d’une maniére rigoureuse. “ L’avenir est la 
plupart du temps imprévisible, non seulement parce que nous ne pouvons 
pas connaitre le présent d’une maniére exacte, mais aussi parce que le 
présent ne détermine pas l'avenir” (p. 109). L’affirmation est ici justifiés 
” 


par une analyse de la causalité “finale” de la matiére, qui nous parait 


plutét unilatérale. La thése rend un son plutét insolite. 


Cuartes A. Hart 


National Secretary 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Book Reviews 


Man’s Thirst for Good. By Robert P. Sullivan, O.P. West- 
minster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1952. Pp. 120. $3.00. 


This work is a reprint of an article entitled, “ Natural Necessitation 
of the Human Will,” which appeared in The Thomist, XIV (1951), 351- 
399; 490-528. The title is new and an appendix has been added with 
the Latin originals of citations from St. Thomas and his commentators 
appearing in English in the text. 

In three chapters the author discusses natural necessitation as it is 
found especially in the human will. After a general consideration of 
St. Thomas’ teaching on this subject in the first chapter, the author 
passes to a valuable discussion in the second chapter of the number of 
objects willed by natural necessity. St. Thomas at times mentions only 
one such object, happiness in general or the last end of the will. On 
other occasions he speaks of several; for instance, the good in general, 
beatitude, the last end, God seen in the beatific vision, life, existence, 
knowledge, one’s own utility, virtue, the objects of the various powers, 
and in general everything that is naturally suitable to the one who 
wills. A particular sub-problem is the question of suicide and its recon- 
ciliation with the natural will to live. The author’s general conclusion 
seems to be this: all objects that necessitate the will do so only when 
considered as necessarily connected with the good or with happiness 
in general. The only particular object that necessitates the will is 
God when He is seen in the beatific vision (51). 

The third chapter is given over to a detailed study of the natural 
appetite of the human will. Again, the teaching of St. Thomas is 
mainly under discussion. At the same time Fr. Sullivan is at pains 
to vindicate the interpretation of this teaching that is given by the 
commentators, especially Cajetan, Sylvester of Ferrara, and John of 
St. Thomas, against another view held by the present reviewer. 

Because the editors of The Thomist permitted a reply to Fr. Sul- 
livan’s article to appear in The Thomist. (XVI [1953], 361-409), 
it will not be necessary to repeat the detailed criticism of his views 
which are found there. It may, however, be helpful to point out the 
main differences between the two interpretations. 

Fr. Sullivan with the commentators sees in the teaching of St. Thomas 
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two natural appetites, one the innate natural tendency and the other 
the necessary elicited act. The first, although it is called by St. Thomas 
an inclination or tendency, is not movement but relation, the trans- 
cendental relation of finality that is found in every created nature 
and natural power towards its end (57). This innate or potential 
(ef. p. 53) natural appetite is never preceded by cognition in its sub- 
ject, not even in the case of the will. The second natural appetite is a 
necessary elicited act that is preceded by cognition, intellectual or 
sensitive. In the ease of the human will the necessity is one of speci- 
fication only, although in the presence of God in the beatific vision this 
necessity becomes one of exercise also, at least for the commentators 
of St. Thomas (54-55). Fr. Sullivan departs from them on this point. 
Not even in the beatific vision is the will subject to necessity of exer- 
cise (9, 30, 55). For him the act of natural appetite is always freely 
elicited, but necessary only in regard to its specification (77, 80, 90). 
To regard the interpretation of the commentators as more Scotistic 
than Thomistie in doctrine and especially in terminology is not neces- 
sarily to see in it “only the pollution of the pure stream of Thomism 
by the muddy currents of Scotistic teaching,” as the author gratuitously 
attributes to the present reviewer (59). Fr. Sullivan himself does not 
agree with the commentators on the important issue of freedom of exer- 
cise in the beatific vision. To question their accuracy as interpreters 
in other respects is surely no reason for disparagement of one by whom 


they may have been more profoundly influenced than they realized. 
Fr. Sullivan’s admission is significant: “It is true that we have no 
passage in which St. Thomas explicitly distinguishes the two kinds of 
natural appetite of the human will” (8). Yet Fr. Sullivan maintains 
that de facto St. Thomas teaches two. It is difficult to see how St. 
Thomas could have failed to mention two if he really taught two and 


not only one. 

For Fr. Sullivan the innate natural appetite is not movement in the 
proper sense, which belongs only to bodies, but relation, “a natural 
order or transcendental relationship” in every nature and natural 
power towards its end (57, 89). In the present reviewer’s opinion it 
is impossible to understand what St. Thomas has to say of natural 
appetite solely in terms of order or relation and not in terms of 
genuine movement. His doctrine on natural desire is an integral part 
of his teaching on God the Prime Mover of the universe, who from the 
beginning of creation is continuously inclining and directing things 
through their natural forms towards their natural ends and operations. 
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This inclination and direction is for St. Thomas their natural appetite. 
“All natural things are naturally inclined toward their end by the 
‘rst mover, who is God.”* “ Among natural movements (motus) the 
first is the inclination of the appetite of nature towards its end.” ? 
“God as the universal mover moves man’s will to the universal object 
of the will, which is the good.” ® 

This notion of natural appetite as movement is reflected in the teach- 
inf of a contemporary of St. Thomas, the first Dominican pope, Inno- 
cent V (+1276). As Peter of Tarentaise he explains how all men seek 
happiness: 


In every mobile thing a disposition is impressed by its first mover 
whereby it tends towards its end. Since, therefore, every created thing is 
moved by the first mover (omne creatum sit mobile primi motoris), it has 
a disposition from Him impressed upon it whereby it tends towards its 
end. The ultimate end of rational creatures which they can attain is 
their union with their first mover through intellect and affection. Hence, 
a disposition is impressed upon all rational creatures whereby they tend 
towards this end. Since this end is their beatitude, they have impressed 
upon them a natural appetite for beatitude.4 


Is the movement that comes from the prime mover to be understood 


solely in terms of order and relation? Is it not rather movement in 
the sense of imperfect act, which is opposed to movement in the broad 
sense, which is the perfect act of operation? The definition of move- 
ment (the act of being in potency as such) properly belongs to it and 
in this sense natural appetite is movement in the proper sense wherever 
it is found. It is not for St. Thomas movement in the improper or 
broad sense of operation. Natural appetite is also order and relation, 
but relation secundum dici, since it is primarily movement with a rela- 
tion that necessarily follows in reference to the end of the movement. 
For Fr. Sullivan the innate natural appetite of the will is “ identified 
with the will as a power transcendentally related to its proper object ” 
(79). He calls this the “ potential and innate natural appetite” (80). 
He roundly asserts that “every reference in St. Thomas to the effect 
that the movement of the natural appetite of the wll follows the cogni- 


1 De ver., XXII, 1. 

2 Ad Gal., ec. 5, 1. 6. 

* Summa theol., I-II, 9, 6, ad 3. 

‘In IV libros sent. commentaria, Tolosae, 1652, 1. IV, d. 49, q. 1, a. 2, 
II, 468. Text in V. Doucet, O.F.M., “ De naturali seu innato supernaturalis 
beatitudinis desiderio iuxta theologos a saeculo XIII usque ad XX,” 
Antonianum, IV (1929), 184, n. 2. 
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tion of the human intellect is a reference to actual or elicited natural 
appetite only ” (67). He completely agrees with the commentators that 
the innate natural appetite is not movement but relation and order. 

Yet on p. 30 we are told that “ the will, in motion by its very nature 
towards good and happiness in general, must, if it elicits any act, elicit 
one specified by this object... .” Is not this an admission that the 
innate natural appetite of the will is motion, a motion that is prior to 
any elicited act, including the act of elicited natural appetite? Then, 
as if to explain further the nature of this motion, Fr. Sullivan tells us: 
“Thus we can say that by the very fact a man has the power which 
is the will, determined of its very nature to the end in general, he is in 
motion (using the term in the broad sense) to the end, and can thus 
freely elicit the act of natural appetite as a means or particular good ” 
(80). After identifying the innate natural appetite with the will as a 
power and making it consist solely in a transcendental relation, Fr. 
Sullivan now speaks of it in terms of motion “in the broad sense.” 
Motion in the broad sense for St. Thomas means operation.° Does 
Fr. Sullivan really mean that the ianate natural appetite of the will is 
an operation of the will? That it is followed by another operation, 
which is the freely elicited act of natural desire (77, 80, 90)? 

Fr. Sullivan agrees with the commentators in denying that the innate 
natural appetite of the will is ever preceded by intellectual cognition 
in its subject. Cognition is a necessary prerequisite only for the 
elicited natural appetite. In this fashion the commentators have solved 
a difficulty in the teaching of St. Thomas, who sometimes speaks of 
natural appetite as preceded by cognition and at other times denies that 
it requires cognition in any but the author of nature. In the latter case 
the commentators see the innate natural appetite; in the former, the 
elicited natural appetite. 

St. Thomas himself, however, does not make this distinction be- 
tween innate and elicited natural appetite. He knows only one natural 
appetite. When he speaks of it in general, as it is found in nature 
and natural powers everywhere, he contrasts it with animal appetite 
in this fashion: natural appetite always flows from a natural form, 
while animal appetite flows from a cognitional form of sense or intel- 
lect. This is why, speaking of natural appetite in general, he states 
that it is not preceded by cognition as animal appetite always is. It 
is significant that when he wishes to illustrate natural appetite he 


° Cf. De ver., XXIV, I, ad 14. 
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usually cites the tendencies of natures below the level of intellectual or 
sense cognition. 

When, on the other hand, St. Thomas discusses natural appetite as 
it is found in the will and the sensitive appetite, he is faced with the 
problem of natural powers that are rooted in cognition. In the Summa 
contra Gentiles, IV, 19, he tells us how the will originates: “ Hence 
it is also necessary that from an intelligible form an inclination follows 
in an intelligent being towards his proper operations and proper end. 
This inclination, however, in an intellectual nature is the will, which is 
the principle of operations that are in us... .” 

In the opinion of the present reviewer St. Thomas solved this prob- 
lem by applying the doctrine of analogy to natural appetite. It is 
always the inclination that flows from the natural form. Where the 
nature does not involve cognition as a necessary prerequisite, natural 
appetite will not be preceded by cognition. Where, however, a nature 
does involve cognition as a necessary prerequisite, natural appetite will 
be preceded by cognition. This seems to be the clear teaching of the 
Summa theol., I, 60, 1, where the inclination of natural appetite “ is 
found differently in different natures, in each according to its mode. 
Hence, in an intellectual nature natural inclination is found according 
to will; in a sensitive nature, according to sensitive appetite; but in a 
nature that lacks cognition, only according to the order of nature 
towards something.” Only in a noncognitional nature will natural 
appetite be a noncognitional tendency. 

Fr. Sullivan maintains that “the Angelic Doctor attributes non- 
cognitional appetite to the human will” (84). Where does St. Thomas 
do this? The nearest approach he makes to a statement of this kind 
is when he speaks of “each and every power of the soul desiring its 
proper good by natural appetite, which does not follow apprehen- 
sion.” ® Yet when he speaks expressly of the will St. Thomas uses 
languages like this: “ The good understood (bonum intellectum) is the 
object of will, and to it the will is naturally ordered, just as any power 
whatever is ordered to its object, provided this be its proper good.” 7 

Fr. Sullivan grants that analogy exists to the extent that natural 
appetite is “now in the body, now in the soul, now a substantial na- 
ture, now an accidental one” (71). Beyond this he will not go. “ The 


different powers of the soul agree in the genera of quality and power, 


* Summa theol., I-II, 30, 1, ad 3. 
" De virt. in comm., 5, ad 2. 
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which are predicated univocally of them, and hence it does not seem 
that natural appetite in the will must conform to what is proper to 
the will, namely to follow cognition, any more than it follows cognition 
in the case of the natural appetite of the intellect itself for its object, 
the understood essence or truth; to say the latter desire followed 
cognition would be to invoke an infinite regress ” (71-72). 

The failure to recognize the analogy of intellect and will as powers 
of the soul leads to this strange comparison. The natural appetite of 
the intellect need not be preceded by intellectual cognition since the 
intellect tends by its nature towards the acquisition of knowledge. The 
will is not a knowing power of the soul, and this is why it cannot as a 
power be regarded univocally with the intellect. For St. Thomas the 
will by its nature as a power of the soul tends towards the apprehended 
good. For this reason natural appetite in the will does and must con- 
form to what is proper to the will; namely, to follow cognition. The 
analogy of natural appetite does not seem to be restricted by St. 
Thomas merely to the fact that it is found now in a substantial nature, 
now in an accidental one; now in the body, now in the soul. In ali 
these different natures natural appetite is the same, so far as its defini- 
tion is concerned. It is always a tendency that flows from the natural 
form. The analogy lies where St. Thomas finds it, in the various 
powers themselves; since some natures or powers of the soul depend 
upon prior cognition, intellectual or sensitive, while others do not. 
Only in the latter case is natural appetite a tendency that does not 
require previous cognition in its subject. A later doctrine ignores 
this analogy of natural appetite completely in the teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Fr. Sullivan’s defence of the commentators on the 
issues raised in his book serves, in the present reviewer’s opinion, to 
emphasize the advance the commentators have made upon the teaching 
they undertook to explain. 


R. O’Connor. 
Cowumbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Recent Thought in Focus. By Donald Nicholl. London and New 
York. Sheed & Ward, 1952. Pp. 250. $3.50. 


Donald Nicholl, a young convert to Catholicism now teaching phi- 
losophy at the University College of North Staffordshire, focuses his 
mind on the modern intellectual world to find the cause of its chaos. 


| 
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Approaching recent thought in the three fields of philosophy, science, 
and psychology from the aspect of method rather than content (where 
complexity makes synthesis impossible), he finds that the cause of this 
chaos lies in the failure of scholars to admit limitations in their own 
particular methods. This results in the “ nothing-but” fallacy or the 
confusion of the part of truth with the whole. 

In philosophy, recent thought centers around Marxism, phenomen- 
ology, existentialism, and logical positivism. Each has contributed its 
share of truth and each has done its damage. Marxism, re-emphasizing 
the importance of worldly existence and the necessity for action, has 
much in common with Christianity; yet it is animated by the spirit 
of evil rather than of good because it upholds the “ nothing-but ” 
fallacy of materialism. Phenomenology benefits the modern mind in 
opposing the “ nothing-but ” failacy of psychologism, yet falls into this 
same fallacy itself by neglecting metaphysics. Existentialism has re- 
affirmed the value of an individual’s existence, but it has succumbed to 
the “ nothing-but ” fallacy of uniqueness. Lastly, logical positivism has 
successfully counteracted the vague speculations of Hegelian meta- 
physics, yet it is guilty of the “nothing-but” fallacy of atomistic 
abstractionism. A remedy for this chaos in philosophical thought is a 
return to the “ wholeness” of Aristotelian-Thomistic thought (p. 142) 
and in the proper prerational apvroach to truth (p. 144). 

In the realm of the natural sciences, methodology has become a god 
which has created scientific “facts.” To discover the unobservable, 
the scientist must construct scientific concepts and symbols which leave 
many problems unsolved. Nicholl maintains that the metaphysician 
can point this out to the natural scientist, but the metaphysician him- 
self cannot answer these questions because, like the scientist, he also 
views reality partially. Only God, the author of nature, can give us 
the whole sum (p. 150). Selecting the question of evolution as the 
focus in modern scientific thought, Nicholl points out the “ nothing- 
but ” fallacy of morphological similarities and the necessity of whole- 
ness in viewing science under the light of religion, and religion (e. g., 
creation of Adam and Eve) under the light of biology, psychology, 
history, and other sciences (p. 192). 

Turning lastly to the field of psychology, Nicholl investigates the 
implications of Freudian and Jungian concepts and theories. He likes 
Freud’s “discovery” of the unconscious. Freud’s fallacy, however, 
lay in his failure to recognize how subject to revision his concepts were. 
Nicholl states that “once these errors are pointed out and Freud’s 
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teachings put through the sereen of criticism, there is no reason for 
not accepting a chastened Freudianism into our integrated vision of the 
world” (p. 200). However, Freud’s “ nothing-but ” fallacy was pan- 
sexualism. Brushing lightly over Alfred Adler, Nicholl considers Jung 
at some length. He maintains that Jung avoided the fallacies of Freud 
and Adler in method. His approach is phenomenological and positive. 
Particularly appealing to Nicholl is Jung’s concept of a collective 
unconscious with its symbolic projections called archetypes, especially 
a God-archetype which helps a person integrate himself. However, 
Jung’s indifference to metaphysics and his overemphasis on self-integra- 
tion approaches a possible “nothing-but” fallacy of solipsism, or 
better, subjectivism. 

The book concludes with an appeal to know the highest things, the 
highest of which is a knowledge of Jesus Christ. A life lived in its 
fullness and wholeness is a liturgical life incorporating within itself an 
Advent, Lent, and Resurrection in union with that of our Beloved 
Master. Three appendices: on play, freedom, and whole and part fill 
out the 250 pages. 

To this reviewer, Donald Nicholl presents a fresh mind to the philo- 
sophical scene. His thoughts are stimulating and provocative with a 
penchant for seeing the truth where least expected. At times, how- 
ever, this reviewer wondered whether the author was not a little guilty 
of a “nothing-but ” fallacy of over-stressing similarities and possibili- 
ties. This was particularly true in his discussion of Jungian psychology. 

This book appeared to the reviewer as exceedingly thoughtful, clever, 
and well-founded in the opening portion on the purpose of the book 
and the section on modern philosophy, but became weaker in natural 
science with the section on psychology needing the very strong crutch 
of the conclusion to help it along. But one thing the book shows is 
that for a young man Nicholl has a wealth of background which many 
an older scholar might well appreciate. 

Epwarp Q. Franz. 


Gannon, College, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


The Mind of Kierkegaard. By James Collins. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1953. Pp. xiv -+- 304, with index. $4.50. 

This is the only complete philosophical appraisal of Kierkegaard in 

English, and it is a very good one. The reputation for broad and 
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sympathetic competence that Collins established through his first book, 
The Evxistentialists, when added to our impression of this study of 
Kierkegaard, tells us that at last the Thomists in this country have a 
scholar who can move freely in and out of scholasticism. It is even 
more remarkable that Collins, as a Thomist, obviously finds it pertinent 
to his own speculation to read contemporary non-Thomist writings 
with a persistence and sympathy that suggests that Thomism itself is 
not the final expression of philosophical anthropology. I do not know 
whether Collins would agree with this, but I think it worth saying 
because the only serious reservation I have about the present volume 
is a tendency towards the end, to correlate certain insights of Kierke- 
gaard in such a way with St. Thomas that the genuine novelty of 
Kierkegaard might be forgotten. Wherever Collins plays on this cor- 
relation, he plays correctly. My point is that when all is said, Kirke- 
gaard’s contribution eludes St. Thomas. And yet, Collins’ study as 


a whole exposes very clearly and emphatically just what this con- 
tribution is. It is only when Kierkegaard’s hugging of his own isola- 
tion threatens to defy a neat correlation with St. Thomas—or, more 
properly, when such isolation betrays Kierkegaard’s nervous disregard 
for the corporate aspect of faith—that Collins’ exposition and criticism 


runs on as if Kierkegaard not only had been looking all his life for 
St. Thomas, but actually spoke Thomistie language. It seems to me 
that Kierkegaard’s characteristic language was romantie rather than 
Aristotelian, Hegelian rather than medieval, not only because he was 
so close to the romantics, but because for various reasons, hard to get 
at, to the end he could not, because he would not, break out of his 
self-isolation. 

This study aims to weigh Kierkegaard’s thought “ by the measure of 
the broader intellectual and moral traditions of Western thought,” and 
it does this effectively, whether one is a Thomist or not (and this re- 
viewer would claim to be, to a very great extent). But where the 
study tries to incorporate Kierkegaard’s “ detached ” (sic) insights into 
“the body of Thomistie doctrine concerning existence, man, and God,” 
the reader should serutinize the study in the light of his own reading 
of Kierkegaard. One of the dangerous effects of a book as good as 
this is that it may discourage readers from working their own way 
through Kierkegaard. 

I cannot praise too highly the many good things in this book. Even 
the introductory survey of Kierkegaard, the man, is superior to the 
only other I know of that can stand by itself, Alec Dru’s. It is a 
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pleasure to see Collins dispose of the psychiatric nonsense that Fried- 
mann’s book is typical of. It is even more of an intellectual delight 
to watch him, in chapter after chapter, expose the philosophical and 
religious weaknesses of naturalism and atheistic existentialism, over 
against both St. Thomas and Kierkegaard. The eatholicity of Collins’ 
understanding of history and the history of philosophy is most 
apparent when he deals with romanticism, Hegelianism, Marxism, the 
Kantian moral law, and Kierkegaard’s ambiguous positions in relation 
to the first two. For the average reader, the usefulness of this book 
should depend on these critiques. But there will be readers, I hope, 
who wi!l be grateful for the reminder that Kierkegaard’s “ metaphysics 
of creatureliness and participation-in-being ” could have been the basis 
for a theory of natural law. 

I cannot but believe that only the influence of Kierkegaard is, ulti- 
mately, responsible for Collins’ remark that “an existentially orien- 
tated metaphysics does not pretend to be able to give a complete con- 
ceptual formulation about the existent subject, but returns to it again 
and again, as to an independent and inexhaustible source.” What is 
new in Kierkegaard is the agony of what Pascal called the wager. 
Where is this agony in the deliberation of the Summa? To say that it 
is implied is not to answer the question. To say that it diminishes in 
the corporate faith of the Church is to misconceive the ambiguous 
relation of the Church to both history and the Incarnation. Perhaps 
Kierkegaard was right in confusing the Church with gregariousness. 
Others have confused it with different stopping points in history. 


Harper. 
Lenoz, 
Massachusetts. 


An Introduction to the Metaphysics of St. Thomas Aquinas. By 
James F. Anderson Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1953. Pp. 
xii + 137. $2.50. 


Dr. Anderson’s book fills a longstanding need in the field of meta- 
physies by supplying English readers with a set of carefully selected 
texts on various phases of the philosophy of being drawn from the 
voluminous writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. The reader would be 
well advised first to consult the author’s preface in which the aim and 
limits of the work are clearly set forth. This book is intended as a 
text for the use of students in “the so-called general-metaphysical 
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rather than natural-theological part of St. Thomas’ integral philosophy 
of being.” This is accomplished without destroying in any way the 
essential unity and integrity of this highest of the rational disciplines. 
A work of this kind interpreted by a competent teacher is, as the pre- 
face rightly notes, of great value to the student since it places in his 
hands the original doctrine of a master and not a mere re-working of 
his thought, the stereotyped pattern of which too often fails to awaken 
intellectual curiosity. 

This work deserves particular mention for the skillful and successful 
manner in which the author makes a continuous exposition of the dif- 
ferent points of doctrine out of pertinent texts drawn from several 
sources. The selections of which the book is composed have been care- 
fully chosen with a view to covering the subject as comprehensively 
and succinctly as possible within the period of time usually prescribed 
for such a study. The translation has been executed with care and is 
both meaningful and easy to read. The sources and explanatory re- 
marks of the author on points that tend to be obscure are contained 
in the notes at the back of the book, and the use of these has been 
simplified by the method of reference employed. 

Chapter I is comprised of selections in which St. Thomas discusses 
the nature of speculative science in general, its various divisions, and 
the role of metaphysics as the speculative science of being qua being, 
its properties and causes. The selections in Chapter II proceed to con- 
sider at greater length the subject-matter of metaphysics, and to dis- 
tinguish between the essential and existential senses of being. Chapter 
III treats the various senses in which being is used, the division of 
being into the actual and potential, and the real distinction between 
the essence and act of existing of finite substances. Chapter IV deals 
with the analogy of being—its metaphysical basis and the problem of 
analogical community between God and creatures. In Chapter V the 
author has chosen texts in which Aquinas gives a general introduc- 
tion to the transcendentals and explains the way in which they are 
derived from being; while Chapters VI to IX investigate the nature 
and relationship of the one, true, good, and beautiful respectively. 
The final chapter deals with the identification of metaphysics and divine 
science and with the method of procedure proper to divine science, 


thereby providing a natural and logical transition from the field of 


general metaphysics to that of natural theology. 
Joun P. Rowan. 
St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski Park, Vermont. 
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The Philosophy of Morality. By Henri Renard, S. J. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1953. Preface by Jacques 
Maritain. Pp. xiv + 252, with index. $2.75. 


The Philosophy of Morality is a worthy member of Fr. Renard’s 
excellent series of philosophical text-books, It is marked by the same 
rigor of thought and clarity of expression that made its predecessors 
models of the expository process; and it displays the same fidelity to 
and mastery of the thought of St. Thomas, serving as a guide to that 
thought rather than as a substitute for it. 

After an introduction on the nature and scope of moral philosophy, 
the book is divided into three chapters: The End of Man, The Moral 
Act, and Law. Somewhat after the manner of the Summa Theologiae, 
each chapter is divided into questions and each question into articles. 
Each question is preceded by a prologue which usually sets forth the 
problem to be treated and the order of its treatment, and is followed by 
a summary of the conclusions reached in the various articles of the 
question. Each part is carefully articulated with the others, and the 
reader is never in doubt as to just where he is in the development of 
these parts in the unified whole. 

As a work of scholarship, this book excels in its penetration and 
clear explanation of the doctrine of St. Thomas on such difficult points 
as the morality of the internal and external human act and on the rela- 
tion of the virtues to that act. Its exposition of the meaning of right 
reason as the proximate norm of morality—holding that right reason 
is an intellectual habit distinct from prudence and synderesis—pro- 
vides an intelligible explanation of a fundamental point that is too 
often taken for granted and simply stated without further discussion. 

On the other hand, this work does something less than justice by 
some disputed points which its author yet considers sufficiently im- 
portant to introduce. The statement that “the philosophical study of 
the moral act ... is based upon an essential, rather than an existential, 
consideration ” is supported by argument, but the reader is left with- 
out any inkling that the proposition is really in dispute, and that 
Maritain has reasoned at considerable length to the existence of « Chris- 
tian moral philosophy that takes into account the existential conditions 
and end of man while remaining a philosophical as distinct from a theo 


logical science. What is spoken of as “a philosophy of Christian 


conduct,” and its distinction from moral theology, are not explained. 
To a less obvious extent, a reference to the natural desire for the 
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beatific vision without any mention of Fr. William O’Connor’s position 
on this doctrine, and a description of man’s knowledge of the content 
of the natural law by rational inference without any mention of Mari- 
tain’s emphasis on the part of connatural knowledge in this process, 
stand out as incomplete when the omission would go unnoticed in a less 
scholarly work. 

As a text-book, The Philosophy of Morality recommends itself to the 
teacher by its accuracy, its penetration, and its clarity, as well as by 
such excellent pedagogical devices as the summary at the end of each 
question. It comes to grips with real problems in giving comparatively 
great space to the reasons why bodily pleasures cannot be the final 
end of man, and in relating its explanation of the specific difference 
between good and evil acts to the errors of modern relativism. 

Yet examples of this realism and concreteness are few. Problems 
are stated, but in such terms that they might appear to the under- 
graduate to be the abstract and bookish problems of scholars rather 
than the living and conerete problems of anxious men. It is true that 
as a science ethics is only remotely practical; but a text that, however 
admirable in its rigorous scholarship, leaves a general impression of 
remoteness rather than of practicality could perhaps serve better as an 
invaluable work of reference for both teacher and student than as the 
required book for an undergraduate course in ethics. 


HERBERT JOHNSTON. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Man and Matter. By F. Sherwood Taylor. New York: McMullen 
Books, Inc., 1951. Pp. vii + 238. $3.50. 


When science is put in its proper place by a distinguished scientist, 
a convert moreover from the fringes of scientism to Catholicism, a 
writer with a singularly gifted mind, sensitive, imaginative, intuitive 
and logical, touched with an interest in mysticism, and captivated by the 
growing perception of the oneness of truth—a record of such a mind’s 
movement, however incomplete, is bound to be a contribution of con- 
siderable value to learning. Through it, especially by way of concrete 
illustration, a flood of light can be shed, for example, on some phases 
of the currently absorbing problem of the hierarchy and integration 
of knowledges, and on the pseudo character of the so-called conflict 
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between science and religion. Man and Matter is such a record; and 
such a service it seems designed and destined to render. 

This book, which first appeared in London as a publication of Chap- 
man and Hall, is a collection of papers prepared and delivered by 
Dr. F. Sherwood Taylor over the decade of the forties, since his recep- 
tion into the Catholie Church, “on various aspects of the central 
difficulty of modern times, the relation of religion and science” (p. v). 
It carries the sub-title, “ Essays Scientific and Christian.” Author of 
a number of books on chemistry and the history of science, and, at 
present, Director of the Science Museum in London, Taylor writes with 
an experiential knowledge and appreciation of science, whether in its 
pure, pedagogical, or practical aspects; and all of them find a place 
in these discussions. 

After an opening chapter, “A Personal Introduction,” there are 
twelve essays. They include some expected titles: “The Deficiencies 
of Materialism,” “Science, Philosophy and Religion,” “ Biology and 
Man,” “Evolution and Religion,” “ The Church and Science.” There 
are others less expected: “The Problem of Pain in Nature,” “ On the 
Excellence of Things,” “ Mysticism, Christian and Pagan.” The quietly 
apostolic bent of Dr. Taylor’s practical intellect is evident in the rest: 
“The Vocation of Science,” “ The Place of Science in Christian Eduea- 
tion,” “Some Moral Problems Raised by Science,” and “ The Catholic 
Layman and His Responsibilities.” 

It is the personal journey which the author recounts sketchily in 
the introductory chapter that at once gives the book its basic unity 
and accounts for its peculiar blend of interests, including frequent 
reference to psychie phenomena, and to both western and oriental 
mysticism. For here are found glimpses of the diverse influences, 
experiences, attitudes and questionings that shaped his early life and 
personality, and made his particular quest for the meaning of things 
so thoroughly his own. The style, and it carries through the book, is 
an engaging mixture of objectivity and conversational ease. It could 
almost be said to be impersonally personal. The man who emerges 
from it is a modest man. He has only recently found the “ pattern of 


integration, in which the intellect, will, love and intuition play propor- 


tionate, not autonomous but co-operative, parts in bringing man to 
God, his End” (p. 30). He knows that “the individual realization of 
this pattern is a task which no one is able to fulfill perfectly, no matter 
what his gifts, nor how much time and goodwill he brings” (p. 30). 
He concludes, “the remainder of this book must be regarded as my 
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attempts, progressive and far from final, toward the integration of the 
various modes of considering and understanding the world with which 
I am presented” (p. 30). 

It would seem an impertinence to criticize these self-styled attempts, 
beyond an assessment of their unquestionable value; and it would be 
ungracious to reiterate that they are far from final, beyond pointing 
out certain integrating links that need not be looked for in Taylor’s 
work and that this review might otherwise lead philosophers to expect. 
To take the latter first. 

The philosopher need look for no formal grasp or use of his science 
or its terms in these pages, essential as he may consider them to the 
complete work of integration. He may not agree that it is “ a common- 
place of philosophy, that we do not know that there is an objective 
world of things” (p. 45), or that cosmology is “that part of phi- 
losophy which deals with the idea of the world as a totality of all 
phenomena in space and time” (p. 49). He may find philosophy 
playing a negligible part in “ Science, Philosophy and Religion,” the 
one chapter where he might reasonably expect to find it otherwise; 
and he may object to its practical identification with religion in many 
references to psychological and moral problems. Moreover, while he 
will admire the excellent and inspiring little chapter, “On the Excel- 
lence of Things ”—a sampling of the author at his diverse integrated 
best—he may yet be sure that he and Taylor do not thoroughly agree 
on the meaning of the philosophy of nature, or even metaphysics. But 
that will not destroy his interest or diminish his enjoyment; it will in 
no way detract from his appreciation of the book if he remembers 
what it purports to be. Taylor himself points out that the study of 
science peculiarly unfitted him for metaphysics (p. 23). The phi- 
losopher will think perhaps of what new satisfactions lie ahead for 
this progressive mind so avid for reality as a whole. 


What is most remarkable about the book and is perhaps its most 
striking contribution is the constant careful analysis of scientific 
method and of scientifie knowledge: what it is; what it is not; what 
it proves; what it can never prove; what it should mean to the scien- 
tist; what he or others may mistake it to mean; what aspects of truth 
only the scientist can reach; what many and important ones lie beyond 
his ken as scientist. 


It is for this, besides the more general attractions of the book, that 
teacher and pupil whether of science, philosophy, or religion may be 
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especially grateful in an age that needs distinctions badly, and is chary 
of abstractions. 

As for the student of science particularly, there is not only the care- 
ful delimitation of his subject but also an inspiring call into the battle 
against materialism; and for the gifted student, a plea for self-dedica- 
tion in this avenue of truth. 

“The scientist is, as it were, a priest of nature, and whether or not 
he believes himself to be so, a hierophant of God’s handiwork. He who 
feels in him the gifts and desires that prompt him to the study of pure 
science, can enter on it, not only as a profession, but as a vocation” 
(p. 132). 

Such it has become for Dr. Taylor. This is not conflict. This is due 
subordination. 

Sister Francis AuGustine Ricuey, C. 


College of Saint Elizabeth, 
Convent, New Jersey. 


The Philosophy of Nature. By Andrew G. Van Melsen, D. Sc. 
Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1953. Pp. xii +- 253. 


Paper $3.75; Cloth $4.50. 


Whatever else may be said about this book, it is different. In fact, 
the author’s approach to the philosophy of nature is so original that 
one may well question his use of such a time-honored title. In subject 
matter his work more approximates a philosophy of science than one 
of nature, for a major concern is the solution of philosophical anti- 
nomies that arise in modern science, while very little consideration is 
given to the concept of nature. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing in the main with 
the relationship between science and philosophy, and the second with 
specific problems of the philosophy of nature that have modern import 
in view of current scientific developments. The first part comprises 
three chapters, largely historical in tone, leading up to the author's 
main thesis that science and the philosophy of nature are essentially 
different disciplines, the former pertaining to the first degree of abstrac- 
tion and the latter to the third degree—which he erroneously defends 
as being St. Thomas’ teaching (p. 92). The second part of the book 
is slightly more extensive and consists of chapters devoted successively 
to the essence of material being, quantity, quality and activity in matter. 
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Psychology is not treated, although the last of these chapters is built 
around a series of antinomies that arise from the denial of free will 
by some scientists. 

In view of the author’s thorough acquaintance with modern science, 
it is perhaps excusable that he should have erred in a few particulars 
concerning the Aristotelian science of nature. For one, his ideas on 
the relation between the philosophy of nature and the experimental 
sciences do not reflect an understanding of the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
position that these sciences belong to the same degree of abstraction 
(the first), being distinguished only as general to special. Thus he 
tries futilely on the basis of Thomistie principles to show how they 
are specifically distinct. The most cogent proof he is able to adduce 
is on the basis of a post-factum analysis of the evolution of modern 
thought, which concludes to this: “History has proved Aristotle 
wrong” (p. 55). It is somewhat surprising that Van Melsen fails to 
appreciate the role of Galileo and Newton in the development of 
modern science and thus misses the one ground on which his thesis can 
be argued Thomistically, viz., the distinction of modern science from 
natural science as the physico-mathematical is distinguished from the 
purely physical. 

Another departure from the traditional presentation of natural doc- 
trine is found in the starting point used to discover the first principles 
of mobile being. Because of present confusions as to the fact and 
explanation of substantial change, the author proposes a different 
approach, one which he feels is beyond all doubt, and yet says some- 
thing about all matter that the modern is bound to accept. This is 
the concept of the species-individual structure of matter (p. 109). The 
reason why the modern is bound to accept this concept is that it is 
presupposed to all his scientific thinking about the physical world. 
It appears that Van Melsen errs here, however, in thinking that 
this is a physical principle that can be used to argue to the exist- 
ence of prime matter and substantial form. His procedure is to 
establish species-individual structure as a basie presupposition of all 


science, then to infer from the species aspect the existence of form, 


and from the individual aspect the existence of prime matter. As he 
states the latter argument, “. . . the concept of individuality . . . im- 
plies the nature of pure potency. For individuality does not include 
one single determination” (p. 118). This is a naive statement, for it 
overlooks the fact that the individual has the greatest determination 
possible, viz., actuality, and this precisely as it is individual. More- 
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over, the concept that the author expounds with great clarity is a 
logical concept; as such it is barren in the physical order. Merely 
because it is presupposed to modern science does not assure its priority 


as a physical principle; logical, mathematical and metaphysical prin- 
ciples also function as basic presuppositions in modern science. 

Apart from this particular doctrinal defect, there is considerable 
difficulty in seeing how the author’s approach is even dialectically justi- 
fied. Individuation itself is such a subtle concept that it is hardly a 
starting point for the whole of natural philosophy. Even granting a 
competent knowledge of the first principles of mobile being and their 
relation to quantity, it still is a major problem to understand how the 
species-individual structure arises in the natural order. This only 
shows that no matter how ingenious one might be in dialectics, it is 
difficult to improve on Aristotle’s original procedure in developing the 
science of nature. 

In view of the plan adopted by the author, there are a number of 
notable omissions that mar the integrity of his philosophy of nature. 
The chief oversight, and the one most difficult to reconcile with the 
author’s clarificatory purpose, is a technical treatment of the concept of 
nature, a concept to which modern science appears completely indiffer. 
ent, and yet which holds the solution to many of its problems. That 
Van Melsen does not appreciate this seems indicated by his over-gener- 
ous concession to modern thought, as expressed by the statements: 
“ There can be no serious doubt that the description of motions in terms 
of the mechanies of the 17th century is much more exact than Aristotle’s. 
Thus the Newtonian mechanics should be accepted as true” (p. 163), 
and “ We know now that there is no such thing as a locus naturalis for 
each particular kind of matter” (p. 164). From the point of view of 
natural science, these are far from being felicitous expressions. 

Another point of emphasis that merits comment is his restriction of 
the treatment of motion to problems respecting local motion alone. 
Not only is local motion the least intelligible of motions, but also a 
great part of the modern scientist’s difficulty comes from a neglect of 
the more intelligible types.. Yet even in this discussion, important 
problems concerning the role of the mover in projectile motion and 
action at a distance are not discussed. Finally, in the latter part of 
the book, far too much emphasis is placed on problems associated with 
free will, particularly in view of the fact that the psychology of human 
acts is not developed sufficiently to give an understanding of the posi- 
tive principles necessary for their solution. 
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[t should not be thought from these criticisms, however, that Van 
Melsen’s work is wholly without merit. In general it reflects a thorough 
knowledge of the problems of modern science, and far from rejecting 
them superficially, gives a detailed and sympathetic treatment of dif- 
ficulties that are a major concern to scientists. Moreover, it is possible 
to give a benign interpretation to much of what the author says about 
the relations between philosophy and science, for he does subscribe to 
the position that natural philosophy is a foundational science that is 
presupposed to the specialized sciences, and this is consonant with the 
Aristotelian-Thomistie position. Again, since the text is written in 
prolix style and adopts a conciliatory attitude when treating of modern 
science, it should be well adapted for classes composed of science and 
engineering students. This will be particularly true in schools where 
such students manifest a hostile attitude towards philosophy, for the 
ample and patient discussion of problems of interest to them should 
have a good dispositive effect. Yet the danger exists that, through 
this negative approach, they will come to regard the science of nature 
as something completely extrinsic to their own science, and thus as a 
discipline to be tolerated but of no positive help in their scientific 
work. Such a pedagogical result, while far better than having them 
conclude that natural science is completely invalid, still falls far short 
of the ideal that might be expected from a college course in Aristoielian 
science. 


The format of the book is excellent. The wide margins, well adapted 
for annotations, are especially noteworthy. And Van Melsen is to be 
commended on the fluency of his English expression, which is of excep- 


tional quality considering the brevity of his sojourn in this country. 


AvuausTINE O. P. 
Dominican House of Studies, 
Washington, D.C. 


Time and Eternity. By W. T. Stace. Princeton. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. vii + 169, with index. $3.00. 


“This book, while it is an attempt to set out the fundamental nature 
of religion, also seeks to deal with the greatest spiritual problem of 
the modern world, the conflict between religion and the philosophy of 
naturalism implicit in science” (p. iv). According to Stace the con- 
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flict between science and religion consists in viewing the world as 
governed either by natural laws or by spiritual forces. 

The solution to the problem begins with the assumption that re- 
ligion or the religious impulse belongs to man’s nature just as much 
as does his reason. Religion for Stace means “the hunger of the soul 
for the impossible, the unattainable, the inconceivable” (p. 4). In 
order to satisfy this natural hunger, the “ religious soul must leave 
behind all things and beings, including itself. From being it must 
pass into Nothing. But in this nothing, it must still be. Therefore 
also what it seeks is the being which is non-being. And God, who is 
the only food which will appease its hunger, is this Being which is 
Non-Being ” (p. 4). No Augustinian restlessness this; rather, a com- 
plex of contradictions which Stace not cnly admits but insists upon. 
For having given reason and econceptualization to nature and science, 
the religious faculty is naturally comprised of intuitions or mystical 
experiences which can never be formulated into literal propositions, 
but must needs remain symbolic. Moreover, religious symbolism differs 
from all other symbolism inasmuch as a religious symbol functions to 
evoke an experience rather than stand for a meaning as do other 
symbols. 

According to Stace, the conviction that all religious propositions are 
symbolic is one way of formulating the basic issue of his book. And 
he solemnly warns that “the more profound and instructed criticism 
of our conceptions will center around it” (p. 156). What is being 
asserted by Stace is that mystical experience is both evoked by re- 
ligious symbolism and is in turn formulated into evocative symbolism. 
Secondly, that this meaning for religion, at least in a primitive way, 
will resolve through a dialectic of experience the oppositions between 
symbol and evocation, or the antithesis between value and fact. The 
test of this assertion depends upon an analysis both of the nature and 
the content of the mystical experience, because only in the mystical 
experience can there be a dialectical resolution of the oppositions which 


the process of conceptualization has formulated. 

One supposition generates this part of Stace’s argument: just as 
the religious quest is common to all men, so too, the divine moment is 
in everyone but in varying degrees of consciousness. The mode of 
elevating the divine moment from the sub-conscious to consciousness is 
the language of religion and of the mystic. The nature of a mystical 
moment is the “identity of eternity with a temporal moment” (p. 82). 


This identity is a fact as scientific phenomena are facts if the experi- 
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ence is considered externally in terms of an actual or possible viewer. 
But if the experience is viewed in terms of itself, “it is not a fact” 
(p. 90). 

To ask Stace for a description of the content of the religious or 
mystical experience is to ask an impossible question. For terms like 
fact, thing, object, and existence “ are words or concepts taken from 
the vocabulary of the language of the natural order, and they apply 
only to the natural order.... “ Fact,” “existence,” and the rest, if 
applied to God, are metaphors” (p. 90). 

On these grounds it is easy to see why Stace in discussing the con- 
viction which accompanies the mystical experience notes: “If in this 
sense one asks what the soul is in that moment convinced of, the answer 
is, I believe, a total blank. There is nothing of (author’s italies) which 
the soul is convinced except the conviction itself” (pp. 120-121). This 
seems at best a rather tenuous solution to the author’s dichotomy be- 
tween science and religion. 

To be sure, the language of religion involves metaphors. But if the 
metaphors have in no sense a literal base, or can in no way be approxi- 
mated by the language of fact, then in what sense is the opposition 
between fact and value resolved by the employment of such metaphors? 
On the contrary, to say, as does Stace, that the only thing of which the 
mystic is convinced is the conviction itself seems to this reader to be 
itself a symbolic statement—one which like the entire book, even if it 
is evocative, does not provide any possible grounds of verification, and 
consequently, leaves the reader with nothing to be convinced about 
except, perhaps, conviction itself. 

ANTHONY NEMETZ. 


Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Studi sul Neospiritualismo. By Franco P. Alessio. Milan-Rome: 
Fratelli Bocca, 1953. Pp. 256. Lire 1600. 


The late crisis of idealism and the new prospective offered by exis- 


tentialism have given rise to a new trend in philosophical thought, espe- 
cially in France and Italy, marking the birth of Neospiritualism. In 
the present work the author analyzes the thought of the more out- 
standing writers on Neospiritualism, such as the Italians, A. Carlini 
and A. Guzzo, and the French R. Le Senne. Rather than a system, 
Neospiritualism is still a problem. Alessio considers contemporary 
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Spiritualism as the problem “created by a philosophical current bal- 
anced on one side by tradition and innovation, on the other by the 
problematical exigencies emerging out of the crisis of contemporary 
Idealism and the prospectives of existentialistic currents.” 

There seems to be no agreement as to the true nature of neospiritu- 
alism. Alessio thinks to find a common denominator among all those 
who have written on the subject in this that “ Neospiritualism is 
Socratism and Platonism.” 

The obscure and involved style of this new philosophical family seems 
to us well calculated to cover up the vagueness of Neospiritualism. 


PascaL P. ParENTE. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Discursive Power. By George P. Klubertanz, S.J. Saint 
Louis: The Modern Schoolman, 1952. Pp. viii +- 353, with 
index. $5.00. 


The problem of sensitive knowledge is of capital importance to any 
philosophy which holds, as Thomism does, to the intelligibility of 
sensible things and, at the same time, to the essential dependence of 
the human intellect upon the senses in its effort to grasp this intel- 
ligibility. Yet here we have, to express it mildly, one of the most 
neglected problems in the whole field of Thomistie philosophy. Under 
these circumstances we owe a debt of gratitude to Fr. Klubertanz for 
his most recent work. 

Its scope is evident from the substitle: Sources and Doctrine of 
the vis cogitativa according to St. Thomas Aquinas. The book is 
divided into three parts. The first begins with an analysis of the views 
of Aristotle and the Commentators on the internal senses. Then the 
author traces the history of these ideas through the post-Aristotelian 
schools down to the re-entering of Aristotle into the Latin West. Next 
come considerations of the re-birth of Aristotelean speculation in the 
Arabian world and of the conflicting views of Isaac Israeli, Abraham 
Ibn-Daud, Moses Maimonides, Costa-ben-Luca, Al-Farabi, Avicenna, 
Algazel, and Averroes. Finally, the author traces the influence of the 
Arabian-Aristotelian elements of twelfth and early thirteenth century 
Christians: on Gundissalinus, William of Auvergne, Alexander of 
Hales, Jean de la Rochelle, and St. Albert the Great. 
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The second part deals with the doctrine of St. Thomas himself. 
After an introductory indication of the pertinent texts, the author 
studies the vis cogitativa in his earlier works: the Commentary on the 
Sentences, the De Veritate, and the Summa contra Gentiles; then, in 


the Aristotelian commentaries on the Ethics, De Anima (books two 
and three), Posterior Analytics, De Memoria et Reminiscientia, and the 
Metaphysics; finally, in the Summa Theologiae and the Quaestio Dis- 


putata de Anima, 

The third part attempts to present an integral and systematic account 
of the various points mentioned by St. Thomas in their historical and 
doctrinal contexts. (Here the order of treatment is worth noting. 
Whether it is Thomistie is questionable: we know the sense faculties 
first of all in ourselves and then, by way of analogy and observation, 
in the brute animals.) First, there is a discussion of the estimative 
power on the sensory level where it is unaffected by a conjunction with 
reason. Secondly, the human estimative power is considered both from 
the viewpoint of the way in which the work of the estimative power is 
perfected by virtue of its conjunction with reason and also from the 
viewpoint of the way in which it completes the operation of reason in 
the speculative and in the practical order. 

The work is completed with two appendices—one dealing with the 
doubtfully authentic De Principio Individuationis, the other giving the 
Greek and Latin texts of which translations had been given in the 
body of the work—a comprehensive bibliography and excellent indices 
of proper names subjects. 

All in all, the book, which is an adaptation of a thesis accepted by 
the University of Toronto in 1947, is a major step in the right diree- 
tion. It sets a high standard for those who, it is hoped, will under- 
take special studies of sensory memory and of imagination according 
to the mind of St. Thomas. (A recent dissertation by Edmund Joseph 
Ryan, C.PP.S., The Role of the “Sensus Communis” in the Psy- 
chology of St. Thomas Aquinas, was written under the direction of 
Fr. Klubertanz.) Then some brave sovl may be moved to undertake a 
critical re-evaiuation of St. Thomas’ whole doctrine on sensitive know}l- 
edge. Assuredly this will call for the elimination of many “elements 
founded on an outdated and therefore false physiology,” as the late 
Julien Péghaire has pointed out. But will this rectification of his doc- 
trine suffice? Maritain’s explicitation of two essentially different knowl- 
edges of sensible things according to their common characteristics—a 
perinoetical knowledge according to aggregates of sensible regularities, 
as found in the empirio-schematie sciences of nature, and a dianoetical 
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knowledge which penetrates the quiddities of sensible things, as found 
in the philosophy of nature, and, on the other hand, his opponents’ 
solidly established position that these two knowledges cannot be ex- 
plained as specifically different levels within the first order of abstrac- 
tion, can be reconciled only by the admission of two generically different 
levels of abstraction, a physical and what might be called a prophysical 
abstraction. 

Prophysical abstraction, the perinoetical knowledge of sensible nature, 
and the empirio-schematie sciences seem to fall within the scope of an 
internal sense, most probably of the imagination, as perfected by its 
conjunction with reason in man. Then the question will arise: do 
modern investigations into the adaptive behavior of animals eall for 
the admission of a collative imagination? And at once the principle 
upon which the whole Thomistie doctrine of sensitive knowledge has 
been erected will be under fire, the principle that the senses only know 
individual sensible things, whereas the intellect knows specific natures 
(the universal). For this principle presupposes that there is no term 
of knowledge intermediate between the image and the concept whereas 
the perinoetical knowledge of sensible things according to aggregates 
of sensible phenomena common to many individuals presupposes such 
an intermediate. 

F. G. Conno.iy. 

University of Notre Dame, 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 


The Philosophy of Science. An Introduction. By Stephen A. 
Toulmin. New York: Longmans, Green, 1953. Pp. viii + 
172, with index. $2.40. 


The author of this book is Lecturer in the philosophy of science at 
Oxford. It is, in his words, “ designed to meet the needs of University 
students in philosophy, and assumes no special knowledge either of 
mathematics or natural science.” More particularly it appears to be 
intended to open the eyes of such students to the fact that the logic 
of the physical sciences and the certitude, if any, to which they lay 
claim, is not quite what their logic books may lead them to believe. 
The whole book might be considered as an exposition to contemporary 
philosophy students of the logic—both formal and material—of the 


physical sciences, using such phenomena as light rays and gravitation 
as models. 
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It begins quite charmingly with the analogy of bed-time stories: 
“When we tell children stories at bed-time, we talk to them about all 
kinds of people . . . logically different kinds of people. Some nights 
we tell them stories from history, other nights ancient myths; some- 
times legends, sometimes fables. . . . So in bed-time stories, Julius 
Caesar, Hercules, Achilles, the Boy who cried *‘ Wolf!,’ Uncle George 
and Winnie-the-Pooh all appear, at first sight, on the same footing. .. . 
Unless the child is told (what the logical status of each character and 
story is— No, there aren’t really any talking bears’), he may not 
know how to take them; and thus he may get quite false ideas about 
the world into which he has been born, about its history, its inhabitants, 
and the kinds of thing he might encounter one day as he turned the 
corner of the street.” In a word, in order to understand what science is 
trying to do and trying to say, one must understand the logical status 
of its personages—its laws, its formulae, its entities. From here on 
in, although the author appears quite capable of sustaining the initial 
tone, the matter seems to become needlessly drawn out and tedious. 
From a scholastic point of view, it is a little as though someone were 
patiently trying to explain that silk purses cannot be made out of sows’ 
ears to someone who never thought of trying it anyway. 

However, this is undoubtedly not the attitude of the author. One 
senses that his is rather the attitude of science which having supplanted 
philosophy sees something of a menace in contemporary logic blithely 
explaining such things as the “ scientific method.” To halt this encroach- 
ment, science sets out to show to the rash logician that science has a 
logic of its own which the contemporary logician-philosopher should 
not presume to be a part of his domain. The author sets out to show 
that logic from examples, and quotes Einstein as saying: “If you 
want to find out anything from the theoretical physicists about the 
methods they use, I advise you to stick closely to one principle: don’t 
listen to their words, fix your attention on their deo 's.” 

Assuming the attitude of Einstein, the scholastic philosopher, trained 
in the outlook of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas, will come to the 
conclusion that the purpose of this book might have been satisfied far 
more briefly and simply. Why the length? Like the author, one might 
resort to an analogy: If at one time men were looking for the Promised 
Land, convinced it lay somewhere and could be found, and a Prophet 
were to appear who said that they had been looking in the wrong 
direction and he had the true direction, substantiating his claim by cer- 
tain tangible results as the journey began, he would undoubtedly attract 
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a confident following. Then, supposing the Prophet’s certain directions 
proved to be something less than certain. Then the Prophet might turn 
around and say, forgetting those who had not chosen to follow, not, 
“T have been mistaken,” but “ We have been mistaken, and you will 
notice that I am the first one to have detected it.” Thus what might 
have appeared to have been a mistake is transformed into further testi- 
mony to the clairvoyance of the Prophet. A further step in the same 
direction would be for the Prophet to announce that actually we are 
not sure that there is any Promised Land at all, but we’ll keep looking 
for it, always ready to change course at a moment’s notice. For those 
who have been dutifully following the Prophet, his great merit now 
consists, not in his being able to lead anyone to the Promised Land, but 
in having been the first one to have discovered that perhaps there is no 
Promised Land at all. In such a world, the Prophet’s resolute dif- 
fidence represents the greatest wisdom, and the attitude of those for- 
gotten searchers, who have gone right on thinking there is a Promised 
Land and have gone right on looking for it without ultimate success, 
but neither with disillusionment, is written off, thanks to the Prophet’s 
experience, as incurably naive. 

For a scholastic, it is no great discovery to find that physical laws do 
not apply with mathematical exactitude, because he never thought so 
in the first place. He does not consider inductive (called “ deductive ” 
in the text—as in Sherlock Holmes) inferences to be a simple aceumula- 
tion of experiences, because he never accepted Bacon’s (impossible) 
method. He simply observes sufficient singulars, as the author likewise 
prescribes, in order to be able to elaborate an adequate explanatory 
principle. He knows, without needing chapters to be told, the differ- 
ence in predicting singular events between necessity of consequence and 
necessity of consequent. And since he has not enthusiastically erected 
new principles, such as the Law of the Conservation of Energy, into 
immutable laws of the universe, only to see them shattered by other 
laws, he has not felt the need to limit all necessity to that of conse- 
quence. And when the scientist theoretically restricts even the Uni- 
formity of Nature to such a cautious necessity, he looks at the 
physicist’s deeds rather than his words. In conclusion, accordingly 
as one believes the world to have begun before or after 1500, what 
may appear, in this book, as enlightenment to some, to others will 
appear simply as a belated—and unduly involved—recognition of 
reality. 

PrerrE Conway, O. P. 

St. Joseph’s Priory, 

Somerset, Ohio. 
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Philosophy—An Introduction. By Archie J. Bahm. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv + 441, with index. 
$4.50. 


The author of this beginners’ text, a professor of philosophy at the 
University of New Mexico, follows a plan of presentation similar to 
many other systematic surveys. At the outset he explains what phi- 
losophy is, describing it in terms of its problems, its conclusions, its 
effects, as an attitude, as a method, and as a kind of intellectual 
activity—all of which he thinks must be included within an adequate 
idea of philosophy. His examples of the difference between philo- 
sophical problems and those of the special sciences are particularly 
enlightening. 

In typically modern fashion, Bahm devotes the first major part of 
his book to a presentation of the problem of knowledge. After de- 
scribing the unreflective certitudes of common sense or “ naive ” realism 
and indicating how these “ certitudes” become untenable in the face 
of a philosophical analysis, he makes a survey of modern epistemo- 
logical theories from Locke to contemporary positivism and prag- 
matism. Each of these theories is subjected to a critical analysis, and 
the basie doctrines of each are compared with the beliefs of naive 
realism. 

In Part Two Bahm considers various theories of reality. With the 
exception of the emanationism of Plotinus, all of these are likewise of 
the modern period. Noteworthy in this section is the inclusion of the 
author’s own system, which he calls organicism. This system seems to 
be an attempt to effect a synthesis of all the other theories of reality 
enumerated by Bahm. It “opposes each of the other theories by 
rejecting their negative statements, but embodies the positive claims 
of each within itself” (p. 237). For example, “ spirit and matter both 
exist, but interdependently. . . . Conceiving spirit as unity or whole- 
ness and matter as plurality or partiality, it sees the relationship be- 
tween spirit and matter as almost the same as that between a whole 
and its parts” (pp. 235-236). Again, “Organicism, accepting both 
determinism and indeterminism as ultimate, finds caused causation and 
uncaused causation present in every existent” (p. 245). Bahm illus- 


trates the applications of organicism by many examples, but space 
permits the citation of only the following, an analysis of immortality : 
“Since part of what each existent is is that it is not what it is not, 
all of what it is not is involved in the whole of what is. Now, in so far 
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as any part of the rest of the universe continues both to be and to be 
not this existent, such continuing involves, even negatively, the con- 
tinuing of this existent. Thus, in this sense, old souls never die; they 
just fade away into increasing insignificance ” (p. 251). 

The last portion of the book contains a number of chapters dealing 
with the basie problems in axiology, ethics, the philosophy of religion, 
and in the philosophy of society, the state, economics, and of education. 
As is to be expected, organicism steers a middle course between the 
extremist theories regarding these problems. For example, Bahm 
thinks that an analysis of all the absolute perfections traditionally 
attributed to God “ reveals either some limitations or some irrational 
paradoxes. Even St. Thomas, for example, thought God, though 
omnipotent in the sense of involving all the potentiality of created 
beings, as impotent in the sense that he is powerless to be changed or 
to change himself” (p. 361). 

In a concluding chapter, the author offers a bibliography of addi- 
tional readings for the beginner, a list of the various professional philo- 
sophical societies, and advice on choosing philosophy as a profession. 

The most serious defects of this book are its omissions. There is not 
even a brief account of the philosophy of St. Thomas. Aristotle is 
mentioned incidentally four or five times, and Plato’s theory of ideas 
is presented only as a setting for the author’s account of neo-realism. 
Surely, it is not fair to the beginner in philosophy to give him the 
impression that serious philosophical thinking began with Descartes 
and Locke. True, a full chapter is devoted to a predecessor of 
Descartes, namely, Plotinus. But it is false to portray him as the 
representative of all ancient, patristic and medieval thought, especially 
in view of St. Thomas’ explicit rejection of all the basic neo-platonie 
doctrines. Not to have included an account of Thomistie critical 
realism, or of the hylemorphie theory of bodies, or of creationism in 
the proper meaning of the term,—these are serious omissions. To use 
Boodin’s synthesis of emergentism and emanationism as an example of 
“ creationism ” is not doing justice to the traditional siznificance of that 
term. 

Bahm’s own system, organicism, strikes one as a kind of eclectic 
pragmatism. Without attempting even a general criticism, perhaps 
we can let the following quotation reveal his philosophical attitude: 
“The philosophical quest may be compared to shopping for a suit of 
clothes. Each of the different views which men have fashioned and 
offered for acceptance may be likened to intellectual suits which must 
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be tried on, one after another, to see how well they fit before one makes 
a final selection from among those ready-made, or before one sets about 
making a pattern of one’s own, combining the more suitable parts of 
each suit tried on” (p. 166). 
RicHarD R. Baker. 
University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Hume: Theory of Knowledge. Edited by D. C. Yalden-Thomson. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1953. Pp. xxvii -+- 265. 
$2.00. 


This is one of two volumes of Hume’s works appearing in the Nelson 
Philosophical Texts series (the other being Hume’s Theory of Politics, 
edited by F. M. Watkins). It comprises the Enquiry concerning Human 
Understanding (pp. 1-176), extracts from the first book of A Treatise 
of Human Nature (pp. 177-242) and a short Abstract (pp. 243-265) 
in which Hume attempted to state more concisely the objectives and 
main arguments of the Treatise. There is also a brief introduction by 
Professor Yalden-Thomson, followed by a short bibliography of Hume’s 
works and of studies on Hume. On pages xxvi-xxvii, the editor has 


reproduced a page from Hume’s manuscript of the Treatise. 


The primary purpose of the book seems to be to provide students 
with an inexpensive but reliable edition of some of Hume’s most repre- 
sentative texts on the theory of knowledge. The Enquiry, rather than 
the first book of the Treatise, is printed unabridged because “ while 
narrower in scope and deliberately excluding some of Hume’s most 
interesting discussions, [it] is a more polished and better integrated 
work ” and represents “ his final philosophical position ” (pp. xiii-xiv). 

The texts are presented without notes or commentary by the editor. 
Yalden-Thomson’s introduction, despite its brevity, offers a fine account 
of Hume’s life and thinking on epistemological problems. Hume lacks 
of course the lightness and brilliant sophistry of ancient skepticism, 
and the editor rightly stresses that there is “a positive, naturalistic 
counterpart to Hume’s attack on rationalism, which explains his rejee- 
tion of extreme or, Pyrrhonian, scepticism” (p. xix). Perhaps that 
addition of an index of names and subjects would have enhanced the 
value of this edition as an instrument of study. 

Venant Cavcny. 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York. 
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Science and Humanism. By Erwin Schroedinger. London and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1952. Pp. 68. $1.75. 


This is the written version of a series of lectures delivered under 
the auspices of the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies. The 
author’s argument is that, although modern physies has changed our 
outlook upon nature, education has not yet caught up with it. Modest 
in his claims and extremely clear in presenting them, Schroedinger 
finds that the method of physics has nothing to say about such questions 
as human freedom and ethical value. Of unusual importance is the 
author’s discussion of the problem of the continuum in its relation to 
measurements. 


Modern Cosmology and the Christian Idea of God. By E. A. 
Milne. New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. 160. 
$4.25. 


This manuscript of the 1950 Edward Cadbury Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham was completed shortly before the author’s 
sudden death. Authority as he was in the field of relativity theory, 
Milne argues to a completely determined universe in the tradition of 
Spinozistic rationalism. The universe is considered “a transcendental 
point-event, originated by a First Cause.” The author is not inclined 
to take the Bible very seriously, and in the purely philosophical realm, 
his argument for the existence of God is not convincing. 


Causality in Natural Science. By Victor F. Lenzen. Springfield, 
Iil.: Charles C. Thomas, 1954. Pp. viii + 121, with index. 
$3.00. 


Handsomely printed and leather-bound, this book attempts to cover 
the subject of efficient causality from the so-called “ animistie” con- 
ceptions of Aristotle down to the indeterministic theories of quantum 
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physics. As in his other works, Lenzen writes in a positivistic mood. 
He thinks that causality is a functional relation existing within a 
mathematized model of the physical world. His book is valuable for 
its summary of the empiriological view of causality and for its bibliog- 
raphy of more than eighty works on the problem of cause. But the 
theoretical contribution of the book is limited by a commitment to the 
Comtean rhetorical categories concerning the historical stages of human 
thought. 


Some Main Problems of Philosophy. By G. E. Moore. New 
York: Macmillan, 1953. Pp. xi +- 380, with index. $4.50. 


Though he led the revolt against idealism in the beginning of this 
century, G. E. Moore would not approve the over-empiricism of many 
of the present-day realists. In the present book, which formed the 
manuseript of a series of lectures forty-four years ago, Moore often 
approaches a dualistic position in knowledge. Wis analysis of sense- 
data in chapter 2 is of usual value. Moore writes with clarity of style 
but hesitation in thought, and his refusal to commit himself to one or 
other position is more than often rather annoying. But he is always 
challenging. 


Philosophy of Science. Arranged and Edited by Philip P. Wiener. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1953. Pp. ix +- 645, with index. $5.50. 


This book contains fifty selections from scientific writings to illus- 
trate the logical and cultural aspects of science. The materials are 
fairly typical both in the sciences covered and in the representatives 
selected from each science. Hence, the work should be of value for 
extra-class readings gad seminar discussions concerning the problem of 
science and philosophy. 


‘ 
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